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In this 
issue 


This issue of Trotskyist 
International is a special 
edition devoted to 
analysing the global 
political and economic 
situation. 

With the fall of Stalinism 
we have seen, over the 
last five years a funda- 
mental change in the 
world situation. 

Chaos in the new world 
order surveys the far- 
reaching effects of the 
new situation, showing 
how the fundamental 
contradictions of capital- 
ism have been deep- 
ened, and predicting 
renewed outbursts of 
revolutionary struggle. 
The collapse of Stalinism 
is a detailed study of the 
causes and conse- 
quences of the fall of the 
bureaucratic system and 
an outline of the changes 
in programe and tactics it 
implies for 
revolutionaries. 

Both articles are based 
closely on resolutions of 
the Third World Congress 
of the LRCI. 

The final article in this 
issue announces another 
of the results of the Third 
Congress: the admission 
of the former Mot 
Strommen (Against the 
Stream) tendency of the 
Swedish Socialist Party 
as the new Swedish 
section of the LRCI.@ 


The world class struggle towards 2000 


Chaos in the new 
world order 








The collapse of the USSR and its satellite regimes in Eastern Europe, between 1989 and 1991, 
marked a historic turning point. In the following articles, based on documents of the LRCT's Third 
Congress, Trotskyist International looks at the shape of the new period and the struggles ahead 


for the working class. 


The division of the world between the imperialist 
powers and the Stalinist bureaucracy has been abol- 
ished. The bi-polar world order has been destroyed 
in a series of events of equal magnitude to those 
of the late 1940s, which first established it. The 
historic character of the events of these years can 
be seen from the fact that the whole template of 
intemationai relations has been torn up. The NATO- 
Warsaw Pact conflict has ended. The tacit support 
of the United States for racist South Africa, Israel 
and a whole series of semicolonial dictatorships 
has undergone radical change. The United Nations 
stands on the threshold of fundamental change 
under the pressure of imperialism. 

A new extended period in world politics is oper 
ing, one whose character will be more revolutionary 
than the early post-war decades. Capitalism’s eco- 


nomic stability and strength is being eroded and — 


this in turn will contribute to the growth of inter- 
imperialist rivalry. Profound political instability and 
crisis will spread to the imperialist countnes and to 
the moribund degenerate workers’ states, while in 
key semicolonies the bourgeoisie will be confronted 
by a growing working class. No sector of the world 
will achieve lasting stability, and the interlinking of 
struggles in each of them will be qualitatively greater 
than in the 1948-89 period. 

For the moment the revolutionary character of 
this period is still obscured by the results of the 
severe, if temporary, defeats that the proletariat 
suffered after the upheavals of 1989. The revolu- 
tionary events of that year initiated many changes, 
but the working class lost the opportunity to make 
a political revolution. 

As a result a counter-revolutionary reaction set 


in aS pro-capitalist forces seized power. This has ~ 


given the general world situation over the past three 
or four years a reactionary character, although the 
form that this has taken has been that of demo- 
cratic, not a fascist or bonapartist, counter-revolu- 
tion. Whilst important, indeed historic, social gains 
of the proletariat have been weakened or lost, whilst 
opportunities for proletarian revolution have been 
squandered, the democratic rights of the proletariat 
under bourgeois rule have been preserved and even 
extended. The course of the East European “revolu- 
tions” during the years 1989-92, for example, all 
resulted in the installation of democratic counter- 
revolutionary political regimes in the moribund de- 


PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI, 1994 
generate workers’ states. 

Added to this we have seen the successful 
negotiation of proimpenalist settlements in a 
number of regional conflicts inherited from the 
period of the Cold War. Since the beginning of 
the 1990s, the imperialists have largely suc- 
ceeded in their intervention in the Middle East. 
lraq’s pretensions were nullified. Lebanon nas 
been stabilised, at the price of its domination 
by Syria. The retreat by the PLO leadership, and 
the presence of a more flexible govemment in 
Israel, have contributed to the fact that, for the 
moment, the main force opposed to imperial- 
ism in the Middle East, the Palestinian people, 
has lost its political bearings and is in deep 
confusion. Similar processes and results have 
been at work in Central America, South East 
Asia and South Africa. 

Moreover, the collapse of Stalinism has led 
many “antt-imperialist” regimes and movements 
in the semi-colonial world to abandon or greatly 
modify their goals. Even in the impenalist coun- 
tries both the trade union and political wings of 
the labour movement have found new reasons 
to deepen their class collaboration. 

The collapse of the USSR has undoubtedly 
resulted in a strengthened United States. The 
USA has used the momentum gained to impose 
a whole series of pro-impenalist settlements on 
the key crisis spots inherited from the era of 
the Cold War. The US has used its relative world 
economic pre-eminence and its absolute mili- 
tary dominance to open up many semi-colonial 
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this period is 
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by the results 
of the severe 
defeats that 
the proletariat 
suffered after 
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revolutionary 
events of that 
year initiated 
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working class 
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regimes both economically and politically. The 
US likewise retains powerful leverage within the 
blocks of its European and Japanese imperialist 
rivals. Huge investments by US multinationals 
deter protectionist measures against the US; 
hundreds of thousands of troops and NATO in- 
hibit Europe and Japan’s capacity to take inde- 
pendent politico-military initiatives. The serious 
problems in the unification process in the Euro- 
pean Union, the political incoherence demon- 
strated over policy towards ex-Yugoslavia, and 


the deepening crisis of the Japanese political 


intensification of interimperialist rivalry. This is oc- 
curring firstly in the economic arena and will later 
spill over into the political and military ones too. 
This rivalry promotes the formation of three regional 
blocs and ensures that relations between them 
will be a growing source of instability. The world 
economy no longer enjoys the advantages of an 
absolutely hegemonic power. In the past the United 
Sates, simply by acting in its own interests, also 
safeguarded the common interests of all imperial- 
ists. Now it is only the first among equals. The 
pursuit of its interests increasingly runs counter to 
those of its allies. A deep and destabilising uncer- 
tainty predominates in the relations between the 


“Imperialism labours under the effects of a 
twenty year long period of declining profits and 
depressed accumulation, oscillating between 
low growth and outright stagnation, ensnared in 
global overcapacity and intensifying 


emerging capitalist blocs. Hence imperialism fal- 
ters over what political solutions to adopt, what 
military alliances to build. it has renounced a whole 
period of its post-war history but cannot define with 
any certainty or confidence the period that lies 


competition.” 


system ail reveal the temporary weakness of 
the USA’s rivals. 

Despite these reactionary victones the dec- 
ades ahead will not prove to be ones of political 
stability or economic expansion for impenalism. 
On the contrary, it will become ever clearer, as 
time goes on, that we are actually entering a 
period of deeper revolutionary cnses than those 
which marked the 1949-1989 period. World capi- 
talism does not have the economic or political 
pre-requisites to establish a long lasting stabil- 
ity, even in the impenalist heartlands; even if is 
able to destroy all the degenerated workers’ 
states it cannot create a stable and expanding 
Capitalism on their ruins. 

The first and most important reason for this 
is the ever more pronounced stagnation of the 
productive forces in the principai imperialist coun 
tries when examined over successive business 
cycles after 1973. Imperialism at the end of the 
Cold War is not the dynamic economic force it 
was at the beginning of the Cold War. It labours 
under the effects of a twenty year jong period of 
declining profits and depressed accumulation, 
oscillating between low growth and outnght stag- 
nation, ensnared in global overcapacity and in- 
tensifying competition. In the metropolitan im- 
perialist powers declining productivity, ageing 
populations and “generous” inherited welfare 
commitments cramp profitable expansion. The 
1990-93 global recession, the third during the 
last twenty years, further weakened imperial- 
ism’s economic strength, forced it to exact even 
more tribute from some semicolonies and to 
marginalise even further the vast bulk of the 
world’s countries from the mainstream of pro- 
ductive economic activity. This period of de- 
pressed accumulation indicates that imperialist 
capital, despite its political victories, has been 
urable tc achieve an economic re-ordering 
equivaient to that of the 1940s. 

Ciose ¥ connected to this phenomenon is the 
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ahead. The heady rhetoric of the New World Order 
has given way to gloomy self-doubt. 

Powerful states, such as Japan and those in 
continental Europe, are forced to co-ordinate major 
attacks on the wages and social welfare conditions 
of their respective working classes. This comprises 
the second set of factors pushing the globe into a 
new revolutionary period. The unevenness of the 
three blocs, the different degrees of trade union 
and political strength of their working classes and 
the different degrees of regroupment and prepara- 
tion of the imperialist bourgeoisies will give differ- 
ing tempos to this offensive. Europe, because of its 
economic weakness vis-a-vis both the United States 
and Japan and because of the scale of the work- 
ers’ gains and organisation, will be the site of the 
most intense class struggles in the years ahead. 

The severe crisis unleashed by the restoration 
process in the former USSR and Eastern Europe is 
a third major factor leading to a change in the 
character of the period. This crisis, or rather sepa- 
rate but overlapping crises, involve economic col- 
lapse, mass unemployment, state fragmentation, 
nationalist wars, and the rise of ultra-chauvinist and 
fascist movements. This deep social crisis is, slowly 
at first, promoting the trade union and political 
recomposition of a workers’ movement. Already, neo- 
liberal shock-therapy is in retreat and its political 
proponents are discredited. In the years ahead it is 
likely that a deadly battle will be joined between the 
bonapartist state capitalist forces and a workers’ 
movement reborn in the struggles against restora- 
tion. 

Fourthly, over the last decade and a half we 
have witnessed the emergence of a number of size- 
able semi-colonial countries where rapid economic 
development has speeded up the growth and or- 
ganisation of the working class. The absence of 
basic democratic rights and social welfare provision 
foments struggle. In the semi-colonial world in gen- 
eral an ever greater unevenness will become mani- 
fest. Many of the more underdeveloped semi-colo- 
nial countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America have 
suffered de-industrialisation as a result of a long- 
term withdrawal of imperialist investment in raw 
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material extraction. In these states there is little 
prospect of either imperialist investment or domes- 
tic capital being able to reverse this trend. 

The consequent reduction of the industrial or 
extractive proletariat, the historic leadership of all 
the oppressed and exploited classes in the perma- 
nent revolution, tends to strengthen nor-proletarian 
movements of various sorts. But the destructive 
effects of neoliberal policies in a majority of semi- 
colonies promote mass struggles which will inten- 
sify throughout the next period, even where reac- 
tionary pseudo-radical forces represent a great 
danger to the proletariat in the fignt against the 
effect of economic collapse. 

In Latin America, for example, in the period ahead 
public sector workers wil! find themselves in the 
forefront of struggle. This will apply both to the 
nationalised industries, such as mining, and to public 
services such as health and education. This is be- 
cause of the attacks that the neo-liberal regimes 
are pressing ahead with; privatisations and reduc- 
tion of real wages. 

Taken together all these factors indicate that 
pre-revolutionary and even revolutionary situations 
will develop as the effect of the bourgeoisie’s initial 
successes wears off. The developing synchronisa- 
tion of a truly wortd arena of capitalism’s historic 
crisis means that any serious victories will precipi 
tate world pre-revolutionary situations in a way they 
did not in the period 1948-89. 

Can we exclude the possibility of the imperialist 
blocks surmounting all these barriers to accumula- 
tion without having to wage war against one an- 
other? To overcome them will require a massive 
and expanding process of liquidating surplus capac- 
ity in large scale industry. Widespread physical and 
moral depreciation of capital would have to be fol- 
lowed by a technological transformation of all im- 
portant production processes such as happened 
between 1895 and 1913 and again after 1940. 
Short of a solution of this magnitude the only an- 
swers are class struggle ones—cuts in real wages, 
an increase in productivity by the intensification of 
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WORKERS’ COMMISSIONS CALL GENERAL STRIKE 


work rates and sackings, cuts in social services 
in order to reduce state budgets and thereby 
decrease capital costs. Any road to something 
more than just a cyclical recovery, to a new 
period of expansion, must pass through intense 
class struggles. Of course, should the imperial- 
ist bourgeoisie be able to restore capitalism in 
Russia and China and, above all, deliver a dam- 
aging defeat for the workers’ movement in the 
imperialist heartlands, establishing a whole new 
regime of accumulation, then a new period of 
imperialist upswing could indeed begin. 

Doubtless this would not be a period compa- 
rable to the long boom after the Second World 
War, since it would lack the undisputed politi- 
cal, economic and military hegemony of one 
imperialist power. But such defeats of the work- 
ing class could establish the basis for the in- 
creasing contradictions between the imperialist 
blocs not taking the form of military conflicts. 
But all this lies in the future. Despite an ad- 
vance of reaction and despite important partial 
victories for imperialism over the last decade, 
these gains are still far from laying the founda- 
tion of a new, although temporary, inter-impen- 
alist order, for example, one similar to the pe- 
riod 1895-1913. 

None of the objective factors making for an 
extended period of revolutionary crises will auto- 
matically bring revolution. Indeed, if the workers 
of the world do not resolve the long crisis of 
leadership which debilitates all organisations of 
struggle then they can face severe counter-revo- 
lutionary defeats, ones which undermine their 
democratic and social conquests within capital- 
ism. For this reason the goal of proletarian power 
becomes, ever more, a life or death question. 

The collapse and degeneration of world Sta- 
linism, the further embourgeoisement of Social 
Democracy, the capitulation of yesterday’s anti- 
imperialist heroes—all sharpen the crisis of pro- 
letarian leadership. To the extent that this de- 
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movements, built up over decades or centuries, it 
is clearly a victory for the bourgeoisie. But these 
movements were not only organisations of the work- 
ers, they were also instruments of the bourgeoisie 
for disciplining and subordinating the working class 
and its allies. Their weakening and discrediting opens 
the road to the creation of a new revolutionary la- 
bour movement: renewed fighting unions and 
workplace organisations, new popular organisations 
and above ail, new revolutionary parties and a new 
revolutionary International. 

The need for these will become ever clearer as 
capitalism’s stagnation and inability to provide a 
decent and democratic life becomes plain in the 
years ahead. Only those revolutionaries that can 
train a new generation of young fighters, whilst ral- 
lying the best cadres from the defeated and disinte- 
grating Stalinist, Social Democratic and antiimpen- 
alist movements, will be up to this task. They will 
have to develop a strategy for halting or minimising 
the defeats and preparing for future recovery and 
advance. 

The three years ahead will have a combined, 
transitional character. They will be infused with as- 
pects of the post-1990 counter-revolutionary phase. 
The social counterrevolution will continue to de- 
velop within the moribund workers’ states and 
spread to those where, as yet, the bureaucracy 
rules unchallenged. The Chinese, Cuban, Vietnam- 
ese, and Korean Stalinist bureaucracies will either 
experience splits or step up their capitulations to 
imperialism. The harder and more inflexible the re- 
gime, the greater wili be the explosion when it finally 
comes. Unless there is a massive, spontaneous, 
upsurge of proletarian alarm and resistance in the 
ex-USSR and Eastern Europe, then the Rubicon of 
capitalist restoration will be reached, if not crossed. 
In the semicolonial world, despite possible tempo- 
rary ~reakdowns, mainly caused by ultra-reactionary 
forces and resistance from the masses, the pro- 
imperialist settlements will continue due to the 
capitulationist leadership of the “national liberation” 
forces from {reiand to Palestine. The collapse and 
social-democratisation of the Stalinist parties and 
the rightward move of social democracy, Labourism, 
and petit-bourgeois nationalism wil! continue to be 
a general trend. 

But over the next few years a counter-tendency 
will begin to emerge. This will be fuelied by the, at 
best, sluggish recovery, at worst, outright stagna- 
tion, of the world economy. It will be fuelled by the 
increasingly apparent necessity to fight back against 
the forces of reaction rather than place hopes in 
the benign results of market forces or bourgeois 
democracy. New forces of resistance will begin to 
emerge. These could take on a mass Class-form In 
certain semi-colonial countries or those undergoing 
a profound or prolonged revolutionary crisis Such as 
south Africa and in certain of the degenerate work- 
ers’ states. In the imperialist countries we have 
already seen the signs of a renewal of the class 
struggle and of the radicalisation of the youth. This 
tendency - which should grow - will constitute the 
basis of our own intervention, in order to turn the 
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combativity into politicisation. 

The two “sleeping giants” of the world work 
ing class remain the Japanese and German la- 
bour movements. The bosses’ first attacks may 
shake them out of their slumber. In the former 
Stalinist states the terrible suffering which capi- 
talist restoration brings—iong term unemploy- 
ment and plummeting real wages, together with 
the neo-liberal demolition of the cumulative so- 
cial gains of the working class—will spur the 
growth of reactionary forces such as fascism 
and religious fundamentalism. They will, step by 
step, undermine the prestige of bourgeois de- 
mocracy and the market economy and provide 
the spur for new genuinely anticapitalist forces 
to emerge. 

New forces are aiready coming into exist- 
ence around new battles, sometimes around 
confused, democratic, non-class slogans and we 
will have to learn how to relate class, socialist 
and anti-imperialist slogans to them. The be- 
trayals of social democracy, Stalinism and secu- 
lar nationalism have promoted the development 
of mass reactionary movements (e.g. populism 
or religious fundamentalism). Where such move- 
ments mobilise a popular base, even amongst 
sections of the working class, we must find a 
way of addressing the very real problems which 
give rise to these movements, whilst of course 
maintaining class independence. 

The objective conditions of the new period 
favour the buliding of a mass movement on a 
revolutionary basis. The enormous task facing 
revolutionaries over the coming decade is to lay 
the programmatic and organisational basis for 
this. This will require the building of the nuclei 
of revolutionary parties welded into revolution- 
ary international unity, the destruction of the 
centrist and reformist roadblocks to the masses 
and integration with the fighting vanguard of the 
working class. The LRCI is dedicated to achiev- 
ing this goal. 


NEW JERSEY, USA: 
TEAMSTERS CHAL- 
LENGE COURT 
ORDER TO STRIKE 
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powers: friends 


or rivals? 


Against the background of uncertain prospects for 
the world economy, Clinton and the US ruling class 
must overcome their divisions. They must decide 


_whether to attempt to hold onto their present global 


dominance or to concentrate their attention either 
on Europe or the Pacific rim, with the less ambi- 
tious aim of being the strongest of ail the regional 
powers in the new millenium. Pretensions to world 
hegemony come up against the stark reality of the 
need to cut the budget deficit. The line of impover- 
ished nation states holding out “begging bowls” 
gets longer and longer. 

The destabilisation caused by the “new world 
order” means ever more calls for the world cop to 
intervene; in Yugoslavia, in Somalia, in Haiti. The 
Clinton administration wants to target state expéndi- 
ture on domestic economic priorities. Faced with all 
these demands something has to go. Whiist Clinton 
has announced huge cuts in the military budget he 
has taken over from the Bush administration the 
commitments and ideology of enforcing the orderli- 
ness of the New World Order. There clearly remain 
massive contradictions still to be resolved within 
US foreign policy. 

Since the collapse of the USSR, the ruling class 
of the United States has been engaged in a pro- 
tracted debate over a new grand strategy to repiace 
the one that brought it victory in the Cold War. The 
Clinton administration has taken over George Bush’s 
slogan of a “New World Order” and given it a more 
precise content as set out in the Pentagon's De- 
fence Planning Guidelines 1994-99. This document 
envisages the extension of US hegemony through 
the intemational organs of the “world community"— 
the UN and various regional alliances dominated by 
the USA and regional hegemonic powers, friendly to 
the US. 

An enhanced role is outlined for the UN Security 
Council providing it continues to approve nearly all 
US objectives. It recognises that with the collapse 
of the USSR the world is now “unipolar”, with the 
USA as the word “hegemon”. US strategy should 
therefore aim at preserving this preponderance, at 
defending this unipolarity. The Guidelines recom- 
mend a three pronged strategy to do this. Firstly, to 
maintain US alliances with Germany and Japan so 
as to prevent any new multipolar rivalries develop- 
ing. Secondly, to actively discourage the rise of new 
"hegemons”. Thirdly, to preserve a US dominated, 





but open, world trading system under US con- 
trolled institutions (GATT, the IMF and the Word 
Bank). 

To achieve the first two objectives, Germany 
and Japan must be persuaded to continue to 
accept US security guarantees and military lead- 
ership and dissuaded from acquinng an inde- 
pendent strategic capability. The Pentagon Guide- 
lines is frank about its objective: “we must 
maintain the mechanisms for deterring poten- 
tial competitors from even aspiring to a larger 
regional or global role”. It stresses the need for 
American imperialism to dominate the areas of 
the globe which are rich in economic resources. 
it stridently asserts that Washington must be 
the final arbiter of what the interests of its Euro- 
pean and East Asian “allies” really are, espe- 
cially when they clash with those of the US or 
one another. It will be the world judge and jury 
as weil as the world policeman: 

“The US will retain the pre-eminent responsi- 
bility for addressing selectively those wrongs 
which threaten not only our interests but those 
of our allies.” 

Developments over the last year have, how- 
ever, demonstrated the obstacles to this strat- 
egy. Events in the former Yugoslavia and the 
Russian elections of December 1993, as well 
as a new interventionist policy by the Russian 
Federation in the “near abroad”, underline the 
fact that the period of total subservience of the 
Kremlin to the plans of US imperialism is draw- 
ing to a close. indeed, friction between them 
could well increase if the USA seriously attempts 
to obstruct this renewed assertiveness and deny 
Russia a sphere of influence among the new 
states of the former USSR. 

The offer of the “Partnership for Peace” as 
an alternative to NATO membership was a poor 
substitute. Clearly it cannot for long bind Russia 
to the foreign policy objectives of the US and 
the EU. But the long drawn out restoration proc- 
ess, with its outcome still uncertain, as well as 
the political somersaults this may bring, all make 
NATO membership quite impossible. Yeltsin or 
his successor’s continued submissiveness in 
the Secunty Council cannot be counted on. These 
developments only underline the unsuitability of 
these institutions of the Cold War for establish- 
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ing a new world order. The frictions and clashes 
that they provoke will contribute to, and indeed 
magnify, the developing disorder. 

The shape and line up of the alliances of the 
decades ahead are difficult to predict: several 
factors, as well as the class struggle itself, will 
determine them. The outcome of the present 
debate in the US ruling class as to whether they 
should orientate primarily to Asia or to Europe 
will be crucial. An orientation to Asia, including 
China, would deprioritise the economic interests 
of the USA in Russia and Eastem Europe. At 
present this view seems to be the dominant 
one. However, a collapse of China and other 
South East Asian countries into chaos and ex- 
plosive class struggles could reverse this orien 
tation. 

At present US capital still heads the list of 
foreign direct investment in the Visegrad coun- 
tnes (Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic) and 
its massive investments in Western Europe 
(which are still bigger than total US investment 
in Asia) still determine a strong political interest 
in the ‘frontier states’ around the EU. Finally, 
we must not forget that the enormous remain- 
ing stockpile of nuclear weapons in Russia (and 
Ukraine) dictates a “natural” interest in main- 
taining political stability in Russia. These fac- 
tors will probably lead the US into accepting a 
Russian “sphere of influence” in the “near 
abroad”. 

German imperialism has strong economic and 
political interests in the Visegrad countries and 
in the Balkans. Its continued military weakness 
forces it, for the time being, to conciliate Rus- 
sia and thus support the US policy of political 
appeasement. However, economic, geo-strate- 
gic and historical reasons make this region of 
much greater interest to German imperialism 
than East Asia. 

Japanese imperialism is obviously much more 
onentated to China and to South East Asia. It 


“Even within each of the three blocs tension 
exists between the respective “partners”. For 
example, the effect of deficit spending in 
Belgium, Greece and Italy is to retard progress 
towards further integration within the EU. The 
same can be said about the effect of Canada’s 
deficit on NAFTA’s further evolution.” 


has some interest in Siberia but the slowing of 
the restoration process in Russia and the huge 
investments necessary to profitably exploit its 
natural resources provide little motivation for a 
strong orientation in this direction. Political and 
social explosions in Asia would certainly alter 
Japanese forms of intervention but would prob- 
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ably not change their strategic interest in the re- 
gion. History has demonstrated that Japanese im- 
penalism is able to build a sphere of influence in 
Asia but also the danger that this will provoke mas- 
sive popular hostility to it. 

Another central issue for framing a new strategy 
is which power or regional block the US should now 
regard as its most dangerous rival. It has had sharp 
disputes with both the EU and Japan over “free 
trade”. The US has substantial economic and mili- 
tary footholds in both the East Asian and the Euro- 
pean protobiocs, sufficient to disrupt them from 
within were they to undertake policies hostile to US 
interests. The real question is whether the US can 
continue to devote enough resources to maintain 
this influence in both, and whether it can do so 
without seriously alienating the regionally hegemonic 
imperialist powers within them—Germany and Ja 
pan. 

The latest GATT agreements permanently en- 
trench the glaring commercial disadvantages of the 
“third world” and confirm the perspective of major 
battles to come between the giant industrialised 
economies. The founding of NAFTA, the renaming 
of the European Community as the European Union 
and the GATT agreement came hard upon one an- 
other. When the three blocs are compared with one 
another the much greater dynamism of the Far East- 
em bloc is manifest. Its surge forward has led to 
balance of trade surpluses with both the EU and 
North America. But Japan, the dominant power in 
the region, is much more dependent on trade be- 
tween the three biocs than is the USA or the EU. 
Since the consolidation of the Asian bloc is lagging 
far behind its nvals, Japan is particularly vulnerable 
to protectionist measures taken by NAFTA or the 
EU. The bulk of trade in goods and services in the 
world economy takes place within the NAFTA and 
EU blocs. The amount of world trade between the 
three blocs is smaller than one might expect. For 
these purely economic reasons NAFTA and the EU 
are less concerned than Japan about renewed pro- 
tectionist measures. 

Even within each of the three biocs tension ex- 
ists between the respective “partners”. For exam- 
ple, the effect of deficit spending in Belgium, Greece 
and Italy is to retard progress towards further inte- 
gration within the EU. The same can be said about 
the effect of Canada's deficit on NAFTA’s further 
evolution. Meanwhile, among the looser coaltion of 
East Asian trading partners South Korea has no 
special adherence to a Japanese led bloc. 

The tendency towards future trade wars leads to 
severe frictions, especially in Japan, and forms the 
background for dramatic conflicts within the ranks 
of its bourgeoisie over which strategic course to 
follow. Should they appease Washington, break down 
the economic barriers which protect the domestic 
market, and expand the economy on the basis of 
the domestic market? Should they “call the bluff” 
of the Americans and risk aggravating inter-imperial- 
ist conflicts? These debates lie at the root of the 
political chaos in Japan and the last two changes 
of government. 
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Under US military tutelage, Japan has been able 
to concentrate ail its post-war efforts on economic 
competition, the penetration and domination of worid 
markets, including those of the USA and the EU. 
The former woke up to this “threat” in the 1980s. 
The growth rate of US trade and investment across 
the Pacific outstrips that across the Atlantic; the 
great opportunities for new markets, vital raw mate- 
rials and cheap labour over the coming decades 
will be found in this region. To retain a dominant 
edge the US must confront Japan. Today, nearty 
40% of capital invested in the USA comes from 
Japan, while 20% of capital in Japan comes from 
the USA. The Clinton administration’s new domes- 
tic policies centre on forging a new relationship 
between government and capital so as to copy, 
compete with and arrest the challenge of Japan. 

In retum there are signs that Japanese politi 
cians are no longer willing to play the role as “Amer 
ca’s underlings” for much longer. The US has al- 
ways treated the Japanese more imperiously than 
the Europeans. They were never offered any sort of 
joint command or alliance similar to NATO during 
the Cold War, despite the fact that they paid 72% 
of the costs of maintaining the 30,000 US troops 
in Japan. These were openly described as the “cork 
in the bottle” of Japanese militarism. Japanese-US 
military integration ensures that the Japanese Self- 
Defence Force (JSDF) is prevented from acting on 
its own. Japan has been shaken down for large 
contributions to finance US crusades like Desert 
Storm ($15 bn). Japanese academic journals fre- 
quently carry articles complaining about the bullying 
and arrogant tone of US representatives, whilst in 
the popular press open mockery of US economic 
weakness has become commonplace. But if Japan 
is to extend its economic erosion of US dominance 
in high technology, ward off the low-cost challenge 
to its established markets by the newly industnalis- 
ing countries (NICs) and attain a political status 
commensurate with its economic might, then major 
changes wiil be necessary. 

To begin with Japan must restructure its relation 
ship with the East Asian NICs by opening its own 
domestic markets to these states and increasing 
its productive investment in the NICs. This in turn 
demands a thorough political restructuring which 
has only just begun. The old Liberal Democratic 
Party (LDP), with its clientilist system and enor- 
mous political corruption, must be completely re- 
formed so that the political executive can establish 
a degree of autonomy from the main corporations 
and the interlocking state bureaucracy. To carry out 
such a transformation of Japan’s political and eco- 
nomic structures the bourgeoisie needs to create a 
new and coherent party for itself—in short, a new 
conservative party. This is most likely to take the 
form of a fusion of the right wing Shinseito/Komeito 
forces with a split from the LDP. In addition, the 
Japanese multinationals must free themselves from 
close regulation by Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry (MITI) bureaucrats. 

The growing demands of the major multination 


als for “deregulation”, similar to that achieved 
by their rivais in Western Europe and North 
America, means the ability to accumulate as 
freely as possible. However, such a change in 
Strategy will also mean the abandonment of 
protection for Japanese farmers and putting the 
hitherto socially docile Japanese labour aristoc- 
racy on rations. Such attacks on the class alli- 
ances which formed an important base for post- 
war Japanese stability, if pressed home, could 
see a Significant reemergence of the class strug- 
gie and with it possibilities for intervention by 
revolutionary communists. 

If Japan proves capable of re-structuring it- 
self, both economically and politically, to play 
the leading role in the new East Asian bloc 
without immediately alienating the other regional 
powers, then by the early years of the twenty 
first century it will undoubtedly shed its status 
as a US client, withdraw from the Japan-US Se- 
curity Treaty, and recover the freedom for the 
JSDF to act independently, or possibly as the 
leading force in an East Asian Security Alliance. 
A degree of ideological conflict is likely in the 
1990s over what the Japanese see as the dog- 
matic neo-liberalism which the US imposes 
through the G7 agreements, the Word Bank, 
the IMF and GATT. Japan is also likely to press 
for a UN Security Council Seat, especially if the 
“world body“ becomes ever more intervention- 
ist. 


There is a real possibility that the later 1990s 
will see the reemergence of a struggle between 
Europe and North America . The tensions be- 
tween Europe and the USA can already be seen 
in Clinton’s impatience with the French and Brit- 
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ish over Yugoslavia and with the French over 
the Uruguay GATT round. The dilemma over what 
to do with NATO—the centre piece of the Atlan- 
tic alliance—suggests a further medium term 


conflict. Europe’s frontiers of crisis have shifted - 


from the old “iron curtain” to an arc running 
east of Germany to the Balkans and Turkey, on 
to the Caucasus and former Soviet Central Asia. 
lt has another security zone running along north- 
em Africa and through the Middle East to the 
Gulf and beyond. All commentators fear a 
spillover of economic destabilisation and waves 
of economic and political refugees from these 
regions. Internal and local wars could spread 
into regional conflicts between states which can 
draw in EU and NATO member states, such as 
Greece and Turkey, against each other. 

NATO, as an alliance of twelve powerful im- 
penalist states and their privileged semi-colo- 
nial satellites, remains for now firmly under US 
command. As an alliance of the US and Canada 
with western and southeastern European pow- 
ers it was designed to contain the “Soviet men- 
ace”. It possesses the only permanent and ef- 
fective integrated military command structure in 
the region. Yet it has many problems when it 
comes to acting “out of theatre”, even though 
its traditional theatre is no longer the focus of 
global military tensions. These are now located 
in the regions outlined above and even beyond 
them. During the Gulf War there was much talk 
of converting NATO into the world policeman, 
capable of mobilising the main imperialist armed 
forces. But in the end it was necessary to use 
the UN, though under total US command, as 
the only acceptable framework for such policing 
both in the Gulf and in Somalia. As a nakedly 
Westem imperialist alliance NATO has fatal weak- 
nesses for operating in the Third World. 

The key question concerning NATO is whether 
it should be extended eastwards, and if so how 
far? The area within which NATO is supposed to 
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impose order is no longer immediately adjacent to 
its member states. Some defence experts wish to 
extend it eastwards, without including Russia and 
the former Yugoslavia. They wish to integrate only 
the Visegrad Countries into NATO. The recently de- 
ceased secretary-general of NATO, Manfred Worner, 
was an enthusiast for such an eastward expansion. 
According to such strategists, NATO must guaran- 
tee all existing frontiers with the threat of force, 
thus preventing another Yugoslavia and cauterising 
the wounds of resurgent nationalism. But powerful 
forces also warn against extending NATO’s strate- 
gic doctrine—“an attack on one is an attack on 
all"—-to these states since it might embroil the 
established imperialist powers in the national con- 
flicts of Central and Eastern Europe 

What role would NATO play in the political unifi 
cation process of EU imperialism? The European 
Union has proven, in the words of Belgian Foreign 
Minister Mark Eyskens, “an economic giant, a po- 
litical dwarf and a military mouse”. The EU leaders 
still tremble at the scarcely veiled threat of US 
withdrawal from Europe—that is, the effective col- 
lapse of NATO—because there is as yet no politico- 
military hegemon in Europe. The economic giant, 
Germany, is a military-strategic dwarf, with no nu- 
clear weapons and no constitutional capacity for 
out-of-theatre operations. The Western European 
Union, the military arm of the EU, remains atro- 
phied from total lack of use. 

But in the long term the leaders of unification— 
France and Germany—must break the USA's mili- 
tary grip on Europe. The enthusiastic proponents of 
turning Europe into a united federal imperialist 
superstate, such as Jacques Delors, want to unify 
Europe militarily and see the USA as a rival not a 
leader. This reflects long-term French ambivalence 
towards the Atlantic alliance, as shown by its effec- 
tive withdrawal from NATO in 1965. The US-domi- 
nated NATO high command remains an obstruction 
to the long-term project of the creation of an inde- 
pendent European military force. 

Indecision over military alllances cannot be al 
lowed to spill over into indecisiveness in the face of 
US and Japanese economic competition. This will 
force the Germans and the French to press on 
towards monetary union and, indeed, to political 
federalism. Economies of scale and capital concen- 
tration on a pan-European scale are necessary to 
compete in global markets and even within the sin- 
gle European market itself. But the Europeans are 
torn by a series of real contradictions. Implement- 
ing Maastricht involves serious fiscal and monetary 
discipline, with all their medium term dampening 
effects on economic growth as the recession ends. 
Low growth will intensify competition. Yet standing 
up to this competition will be hard since wage costs 
are higher than in the United States or Japan, de- 
Spite the high levels of unemployment in Europe. 

The next years will see a renewed assault on 
manning levels in the major European industnes 
and a frontal attack on wage levels, particularly on 
the centralised collective bargaining systems, in or- 
der to reduce costs. An element of this will involve 
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the ending of the standard working week, as was 
seen at the Volkswagen plant in Germany. This will 
reduce wage costs and intensify the pace of work. 
To do this both the French and the German bosses 
will have to inflict defeats on their own proletariats 
as great, if not greater, than those by achieved 
Thatcher and Reagan during the 1980s. To carry 
through these attacks they will need an equally 
resolute political leadership. 

The German workers’ movement is still organisa 
tionally strong and intact despite the fact that it 
suffered a political defeat with the overthrow of the 
workers’ state in East Germany. In this sense the 
German workers’ movement certainly retains the 
potential strength to ward off the attacks of the 
class enemy. But these attacks will certainly come. 

The German bourgeoisie has yet to begin the 
task of dismantling the structures and social gains 
which were pillars of the forty years of post war 
Stability in West Germany. They are now obstacles 
to any fundamentai restructuring; co-determination, 
the huge industnal unions, regular national negoti- 
ating rounds on wages and working conditions, ai! 
must be demolished. 

Meanwhile, the French proletariat, despite a much 
weaker level of organisation, has a tradition of spon- 
taneous militancy second to none. The Berlusconi 
government in Italy must likewise undertake a policy 
of confrontation with the post-war gains of its prole- 


tariat. We can predict a severe intensification of 


class batties in the mid 1990s. 

Should the European bourgeoisies shy away from 
these battles due to a failure of political will, or a 
lack of the political instruments to carry them 
through, they will then be forced to resort to re- 
newed protectionism in order to prevent the com- 
plete domination of Europe by the Japanese and 
US multinationals. 

If the creation of a unified “European” imperial- 
ist federal superstate were aborted the effect would 
be grinding economic crisis, social breakdown, in- 
tensified class struggle, and the continued growth 
of reactionary nationalist, racist and fascist move- 
ments in Europe. The most likely outcome is not a 
“European Superstate” but a smaller bloc around 
Germany. 

Britain will continue to obstruct this unification 
process, as long as there is a Tory govemment. 
Britain’s banking and financial services sector and 
its continued heavy investments in the USA and 
Canada, in East Asia and in the semi-colonial states 
of its former empire, dictate this. 

Also, as events in Bosnia have made abundantly 
Clear, Britain is not eager to become a hired gun for 
German imperialism within a European replacement 
for NATO. 

It witli Seek to obstruct a deepened union, not 
least by its strategy of trying to bring in as many 
new members as possible from northern and cen- 
tral Europe (Sweden, Norway, Finland, Switzerland, 
Austria and possibly Poland, the Czech Republic, 
and Hungary). 

This could indeed lead to a two track system or 
to an inner core from which Britain will be excluded. 





One symptom of stagnation and decline in the 
imperialist heartlands can be seen in their gov- 
emments near total agreement that existing lev- 
els of social spending and welfare provision can 
no longer be maintained, let alone be extended. 
Granted under the pressure of working class 
and liberal movements during the twentieth cen- 
tury, these provisions contributed directly to a 
healthy and educated working class, which in 
turn was a prerequisite for achieving and repro- 
ducing high productivity levels in industry and 
commerce. in addition they acted to provide a 
social support, the labour aristocracy and re- 
formism, for maintaining imperialist domination 
over the semi-coionies. But these very suc- 
cesses——iowening the death rate, the shrinkage 
of the productive core of the working class, the 
expanding costs of support for tne ever greater 
numbers of unemployed, the heaw burcen of 
empioyers’ contributions to health care——have 
resulted in a massive structural crisis of welfare 
provision in a period of diminishing profits and 
stagnating growth rates. 

This crisis will have be addressed, in a mili- 
tant fashion, by the entire imperialist bourgeoi- 
sie. Simply eroding the reai value of existing 
benefits by means of inflation is no longer suffi- 
cient. Universal entitlement to benefits and sen- 
ices will be frontally attacked: at best they will 
be replaced by discretionary programmes, at 
worst they will not be replaced at all. A growing 
minority of the working class will be placed on 
meagre rations, forced to survive on its own 
ingenuity and recourse to illegality. Repression 
will increasingly substitute for welfare as a 
method of dealing with social disadvantage and 
urban decay. 

The USA shows the rest of the imperialist 
countnes a vision of their own future. There 
tens of millions —mainly black and hispanic— 
are excluded from elementary welfare provision. 
The problem of single mothers is “addressed” 
by jailing absent fathers. Inner city schools and 
colleges are arenas for gang warfare. For mil- 
lions health care is denied or reduced to the 
most basic emergency provision. More and more 
the state abdicates all responsibility for the 
welfare of its citizens. Throughout Europe at- 
tacks are underway or are being prepared. Re- 
tired workers are being shamelessly defrauded 
of their pension rights in Germany, France and 
Italy. Single parents are being targeted in Brit- 
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ain. The provision of free, good quality state 
education is being undermined in most coun- 
tries. This is only the first line of attack. 

In Japan, the working class already receives 
less by way of state funded welfare provision 
than in Europe; they have traditionally been 
forced to set aside a considerable part of their 
wages for pensions and insurance. The system 
has relied on low unemployment rates and high 
levels of job security to relieve the demand for 
better welfare programmes. But Japanese capi- 
talism can no longer guarantee its core labour 
aristocracy this degree of security. There are 
already about one million workers on the com- 
panies’ books who are not employed. Compa- 
nies will increasingly “let their workers go”. Hid- 
den unemployment will become more open. Parts 
of the new Sayers of the working class in some 
sectors of the economy may be abie to sustain 
their position. But in general these layers will 
come under attack. Likewise a hign proportion 
of the labour aristocracy will be severely attacked 
and their situation will come to resemble that of 
ordinary workers. 

Capitalism continues to draw increasing num- 
bers of women into the workforce. This is part 
of a broader change in its structure, with an 
increasing proportion made up of temporary, part 
time and “peripheral” workers of both sexes, 
who have less legal protection and job security. 
Despite the greater number of women workers, 
capitalism has continued to prove itself incapa- 
ble of providing the social provisions needed to 
relieve women of their dcmestic burdens; shop- 
ping, cooking and cleaning for their husbands, 
childcare, care for the elderly. Indeed, capital- 
ism’s current and growing attack on the “social 
wage” and the welfare state leads to an in- 
crease in the burden on the shoulders of women 
within the family. One consequence of this is 
that women make up a majority of this “flex- 
ible” workforce because working hours can be 
fitted around domestic labour. 

However, none of this can overcome the con- 
tradictions for capitalist society produced by 
women’s double burden of sociai and domestic 
labour. In a number of imperialist countries we 


see various expressions of the crisis of the > 


family, of the welfare state and the oppression 
of women. These developments produce the 
objective conditions for working class women’s 
resistance to the dual attack they face and thus 
the conditions for the growth of a working class 
women’s movement. The petit bourgeois wom- 
en’s movement proved incapable of leading re- 
sistance. It collapsed into various reformist 
projects, and its middle class leadership was 
satisfied by the gains made for themselves. In 
a new upsurge of struggle by working class 
women we would expect a renewal of feminist 
ideas and influence although in new forms. While 
feminist forces may become involved in the fight 
against women’s oppression (e.g. abortion nghts, 
defence of benefits, domestic violence), a re- 
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surgent feminism would also be an obstacle to 
revolutionaries winning the leadership of the move- 
ment against women’s oppression. 

Education is another sector where a crisis is 
brewing. Throughout Europe, governments are mas- 
sively increasing the number of students whilst the 
funding for further and higher education lags far 
behind. This far-reaching change has two main 
motivations. Firstly there are the major transforma- 
tions in the economy; the transfer of important sec- 
tors of industry out of the imperialist states them- 
selves and the increased computerisation of 
production and distribution. This requires part of 
the workforce to become more technically qualified. 
Secondly the existence of permanent mass unem- 
ployment, with no prospect of a retum to the low 
levels of the 1950s and 1960s, means that the 
longer youth can be kept out of the job market but 
suitably occupied, the easier it will be to avoid 
social unrest. Yet funding such an expansion of 
further and higher education, in conditions of de- 
clining state revenues, is becoming difficult. The 
deterioration of student living standards; the re- 
placement of grants—where they exist—by loans, 
the introduction of private funding and declining 
teaching standards, will have an impact on most 
European countries in the next few years. 

_ Student unrest, firstly in response to these at- 
tacks, will affect a broader social spectrum than in 
the past. Students now include increasing numbers 
drawn from the working class. This new develop 
ment, together with the fact that the governments 
will also be attacking the wages and conditions of 
school and college staff, will lay the objective basis 
for developing a joint student-worker fightback 
against attacks on education. 

A major feature of most European countries is 
the growth of racism and fascism, feeding on the 
prolonged economic crisis and the development of 
mass unemployment. In France, Belgium and Ger- 
many, fascists have been able to construct mass 
“respectable” racist organisations with the aim of 
building mass fascist parties. In Italy, and to a 
lesser extent, Britain, openly fascist organisations 
have been able to mobilise and gain support. 
Throughout the continent, physical attacks on the 


black and immigrant communities and legal restric- 


tions on nationality, asylum and immigration have 
become the norm as state racism has increased. 
The reformist leaderships of the labour move 
ment, hampered by their congenital nationalism and 
by their record, both in government and in opposi- 
tion, of implementing or supporting racist immigra- 
tion policies, have proved time and again unable 
and unwilling to mobilise workers and youth against 
the evils of racism and the mortal danger of fas- 
cism. With the likelinood that mass unemployment 
will continue into the recovery cycle and with the 
growth of a “fortress Europe” mentality, fostered by 
both national governments and EU institutions, rac- 
ism and fascism will become an ever stronger threat 
to workers, immigrants and youth. However, the 
radicalisation of European youth in the struggle 
against racism and fascism, holds the potential to 





smash this threat. 

Throughout Europe political stability has been 
weakened by the combined effects of economic 
crisis, the pressure to compete with the USA and 
Japan and the collapse of Stalinism. In Italy, with 
its systematic corruption, the collapse of Stalinism 
undermined the very foundations of the First Re- 
public. In Spain, corruption plus the resistance of 
the workers and youth has shaken the “socialist” 
government. In France, despite an enormous pariia- 
mentary majority, Balladur’s govermment has been 
obliged to back down in the face of mass street 
demonstrations, notably on issues relating to youth. 
In Germany, the price of reunification continues to 
restrict the ability of Kohl’s govemment to manoeu- 
vre. 

In Britain, the Tory government is the most un 
popular since the Second Worid War. Moreover, all 
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these governments reach the end of their pe- 
riod in office over the next two or three years. 
These impending elections, continuing economic 
problems and a workers’ movement suffenng 
an acute leadership crisis since the downfaii o7 
Stalinism, ali mean that the European bourgesi- 
sie is unsure of its immediate future or wat 
policy it should adopt. For this reason its ociiti- 
cal parties can expenence paralysis by interna: 
quarrels (France, Britain) or sudden coiiapse 
(Italy) leading to the phenomenon of turning ic 
“a man from nowhere” such as Berlusconi. This 
fragility of the bourgeois political order reinforces 
the weak, transitory, and unstable character of 
the current period. it encourages the develop- 
ment of important struggles by workers and youth 
which have already taken place in France, Spain 
and Beigium.@ 


Cause and effect in the 








"The cyclical 
upturn after 1994 
will not overcome 
the inherited 
problems of the 
post-1973 period. 
On the contrary, 
these problems 
will constrain and 
shape the nature 
of the forthcoming 
cycle.” 


The 1990-94 recession 
began in North America and 
the United Kingdom. The 
rate of corporate profits 
peaked in the US and Britain 
in 1988. Profits continued to 
decline in the US, UK and 
Germany in 1989 and 1990. 
Company profits did not 
reach their high point in 
Japan until 1989 and fell for 
the next three years. The fall 
in the mass of profits there 
led to a fall in new invest- 
ment during 1990. As a 
proportion of GDP domestic 
investment peaked in the 
USA in 1987 at 17%, was 
stagnant the following year 
and declined in 1990 and 
1991. The 7% fall in 
business investment in the 
USA during 1991 was the 
biggest drop since 1975. 
With the collapse of 
profitability and investment, 
the level of corporate debt 
was unbearably heavy and 
companies cut back on non 
interest costs leading to 
sackings and closures. This 
naturally led to a similar 


vlobal recession 


cruncn in consumer, 
household debt as unem- 
ployment (or the fear of it) 
rose, thus dampening 
spending plans. Retrench- 
ment here spread the effect 
of the recession through ail 
sectors of the economy. As 
a result total output regis- 
tered its first fall in Canada 
and the United Kingdom in 


the second quarter of 1990. . 


It spread to the United 
States in the third quarter 
and by the end of the year 
Sweden, Finland, Norway, 
Switzerland, New Zealand 
and Greece were ail in 
recession. 

The “boom”, however, 
continued in Germany 
throughout 1990 and 1991 
and this pulled France, Italy, 
Benelux, Denmark, Spain 
and Portugal along with it. 
The recession in Germany 
only began in the middie of 
1992, when output and 
investment declined sharply, 
thus enforcing a continental 
European recession in all 
those countries most closely 


tied to Germany. Japan also 
fell into recession by the 
end of 1992. 

The trough of the busi- 
ness cycie in the USA, UK 
and Canada occurred in 
1991. Thereafter, a weak 
recovery began in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries in the 
second quarter of 1992— 
first in the USA and then in 
Canada and the UK. This 
ensured that the interna- 
tional recession was not 
synchronised. The reasons 
for this were twofold. First, 
the 1989 financial and stock 
market crash had a differen- 
tial effect on the Anglo- 
Saxon countries on the one 
side and on Japan on the 
other. Japan's industrial 
cycle had not peaked by the 
time of the crash. 

Only in late 1991 did 
housing and business 
investment retrench and this 
was followed by automobile 
production in 1992. The 
Japanese recession has 
been as deep as in 1973-75 
but this time its effects were 
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more generalised throughout 
the economy. Secondly, 
propertly based asset 
inflation was not such @ 
major aspect of the 1980s 
recovery in continental 
Europe (outsice Scandina 
via). Rather, inside the 
European Union (EU) the 
recovery was based more on 
major business investment 
after 1985 in the run up to 
the Single Market. 

Mcreover, the effect of 
German unification in 1990 
was to prolong the expan- 
sionary industrial cycle, both 
in Germany itself anc in all 
those countries intimately 
tied to its prospects through 
the ERM: 

Overali, however, the 
1990-93 word recession 
appears to have been as 
deep as the 1980-82 
recession. Whilst the decline 
in the USA—the biggest 
imperialist power—was less 
than last time, the fall in 
Germany and Japan was 
deeper. 

This latest cycie has thus 
witnessed a continuation of 
the twenty year trend of 
depressed accumulation, 
declining productivity, 
stagnant real wages in the 
OECD, high rea! interest 
rates and rising unemploy- 
ment. Unemployment was 
over 11% in the EU and 
Canada by the end of 1993, 
and was set to exceed 12% 
during 1994 in the EU. 
Germany has only begun its 
process of huge shakeouts 
which will continue well into 
the cyclical uptum. 

Two years into this 
recovery, US factory employ- 
ment is at its lowest since 
1965. Some 600,000 iobs 
were fost in 1993 through- 
out the recovering economy. 
Employment figures for the 
largest 500 companies have 
continued to go down over 
the last nine years. Thus the 
trend line of structural 
unemployment in the major 
imperialist nations is plainly 
rising. 

The cyclical recession in 
the countries of continental 





“Are we witnessing 
a normal cyclical, 
transitory 
phenomenon or are 
the professional 
optimists right? ” 
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Furope bottomed out in late 
1993 or early 1994 and 
recovery degan. Japanese 
capitalism followed suit in 
mid-1994. The OECD 
predicts combined growth of 
2-3% during 1994 for its 24 
members. The general 
consensus of bourgeois 
economists is that invest- 
ment and consumer spenc- 
ing will remain slow until 
mid-decade. hampered as it 
is by overhanging debt and a 
“low savings rate”, leading 
to a shortage of capital. 

Looked at another way, 
low profits and stagnant 
wages produce a low rate of 
capital accumulation (i.e. net 
investment}. in the jonger 
term the Word Bank 
forecasts an average growth 
rate for the G? countries in 
the decade 1992-2002 cf a 
paltry 2.7% per annum. This 
is only half the average of 
the long boom (1951-73) 
and even less than the 
average for the years 1973- 
1990. 

The recovery so far in the 
US/UK is the weakest of the 
postwar penad. For the past 
five business cycles the 
average annuaised rate of 
growth during the first five 
quarters of the recovery 
phase was 4%. The relevant 
rate for the present recovery 
was 2% per annum. 

Nevertheless, crises are 
curative for capitalism. Not 
least they address the 
problem of profitability and 
productivity. If, through 
Sackings, reel wage cuts, 
and factory closures, the 
rate of exploitation can be 
raised and profit margins 
increased then residential 
and business investment 
can begin to revive, laying 
the basis for recovery. US 
eroductivity improved in 
1991 and 1992 at Z.5%per 
annum and 3% per annum 
respectively. 

The 1992 figure was a 
twenty-year high, reflecting a 
very big productivity improve- 
ment throughout the service 
sector. The mass of profits 
in the US rebounded on this 


basis in 1992 by 20% from 
their 1991 trough. 

Faced with 7% per annum 
growth in the last quarter of 
1993 and more than 4% per 
annum growth in the first 
quarter of 1994 many 
protagonists of the ruling 
class in the USA are of the 
opinion that their economy 
has never been in a better 
Structurai position since the 
1960s and that the country 
is winning the competitive 
battle against Japan and the 
EU, 

Are we witnessing a 
normai cyclica!, transitory 
phenomenon or are the 
professional optimists night? 

US enterprises have 
retumed to the top of the 
league tabie not only in the 
sphere of high technology 
but in “old” industries; 
machines/Caterpillar, steel/ 
Nucor, cars/Ford/Chrysler. 
Since 1984 exports have 
doubled (100%) compared to 
Japan. The surplus in the 
service industry has in- 
creased five times since 
1991 and the budget deficit 
has declined to 1.7% of GDP 
in 1993. 

This positive trend can be 
explained by favourable 
exchange and interest rates, 
public funding (Sematech), 
improved quality and higher 
productivity (restructuring 
and re-equipping). In 1993 
the 500 largest companies 
increased their profits but 
their sales figures did not 
increase, 

Their competitive advan- 
tage was gained at the 
expense of the workers. In 
1993 wages in tne car and 
machine tool industries were 
cut by 0.2% and new jobs— 
often paid at only half the 
rate of the oid ones—are 
accompanied by minimum 
sociai weifare provision. The 
strength of the USA amongst 
the industrial nations is its 
low wage costs which 
declined by 6.4 % each year 
between 1985 and 1993, (cf 
Germany 4.2% and Japan 
6.6 %). 

If one Icoks to the 


medium and long term, 
however, there remain 
problems which have not 
been solved. The savings 
and investment rates in the 
USA are lower than in other 
major industrial nations (only 
12% of GNP is invested in 
plant and equipment) 
ensuring that the average 
age of machine tools is 
“seven years, older than the 
average for its international 
rivals. Public spending for 
infrastructural improvements 
is three times lower than in 
Japan. 

Funding of research and 
development is stagnant. 
The educational and training 
qualifications of the 
workforce are not very high. 
Even if the budget deficit or 
the imminence of a “Savings 
and Loan” collapse are no 
longer causing daily alarms 
the reduction of their debts 
has only just begun and is 
not going deep enough. The 
first big boost from the 
“information highways” 
project has fallen away after 
certain large industrial 
merger projects fell through 
or had to be delayed. 
Computer manufacturers and 
software firms complain of 
ever increasing competition 
and dependence on products 
from abroad. The car 
industry still continues to 
experience a $44 billion 
deficit in bilateral trade with 
Japan. 

So the USA cannot be 
relied upon to act as the 
locomotive of a generalised 
intemational recovery. But 
neither are the more 
“spontaneous” mechanisms 
of the business cycle 
working as before. Previous 
recoveries have relied upon 
inventories (Stocks) being 
rebuilt early in the recovery, 
once profitability has been 
restored. 

In this cycle “lean 
production” methods are 
dampening the effect of this, 
contributing to the weakness 
of the recovery. Since 1990 
real interest rates have 
come down below their 





1980-92 average which 
must be a cyclical boost. 
Since January 1990 the 
United States has cut 
interest rates by 4%, Canada 
by 8%, the UK by 5%. Japan 
cut rates seven times by 
nearly 5% in total between 
early 1991 and late 1993. 
Yet despite this, the effect 
so far is weaker than in 
previous recovery phases of 
post-1973 business cycles. 
Persistent budget deficits 
and overhanging debt is 
likely to keep real rates high 
in the 1990s. This will keep 
the cost of capital high, 
squeeze industrial profits 
and cramp recovery. 

Weak consumer spending 
{hampered by debt, unem- 
ployment and real wage 
stagnation) will constrict 
market growth and dampen 
investment projects. The 
fiscal policies of govern- 
ments are usually relaxed in 
the trough of a recession 
and this acts as stimulus to 
recovery, through tax breaks 
or increases in government 
spending. 

This time there has been 
fiscal tightening in the EU 
(following the German 
government's massive 
unification spending) and the 
stance of the USA in this 
recession has been defla- 
tionary. Japan’s reflationary 
packages (one in 1992 and 
two in 1993) are not big 
enough to act as a locomo- 
tive for the G7 economies. 

The Uruguay Round of 
GATT was meant to conclude 
its agreements in 1991 after 
five years of negotiation. It 
was finally concluded, with 
important gaps, in December 
1993. Failure here would 
have been a huge blow to 
recovery hopes, deepening 
the prospect of an agricul- 
tural trade war in the first 
instance. The success at 
GATT will boost the cyclical 
upturn. 

Further trade liberalisation 
with the ex-Stalinist states 
will only exacerbate the 
problem of global excess 
Capacity in agncultural 
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foodstuffs and basic indus- 
tries, intensifying competi- 
tion. However, preserving 
this capacity through 
protectionism will only 
depress profit levels and 
hinder accumulation. 

The word economy has 
not as yet entered a new 
generalised boom phase. 
Japan is still dumping goods 
on world markets in order to 
escape the recession. This 
and the risks that have 
accumulated in the financial 
sphere still carry the danger 
of a relapse into a general- 
ised recession. 

Major uncertainties exist 
due to the vast speculation 
in financial derivatives and 
the concentration of financial 
markets around a small 
number of commercial banks 
(e.g the collapse of the bank 
Metailgesellscnaft, 
Kloeckner, Schneider, in 
Germany). in the future 
violent fluctuations in 
exchange rate ieveis on the 
international currency market 
seem to be inevitabie. 

The fluctuations in the 
dollar/yen exchange rate 
mirrors the lack of confi 
dence in the capacity of the 
Japanese government to 
introduce the necessary 
reforms to open their 
domestic markets. The weak 
dollar gives rise to fears on 
the part of speculators that 
panic sales of US govern 
ment bonds {purchased by 
the commercial banks during 
the period of low interest 
rates to cover past losses) 
could erupt in anticipation of 
their devaluation. 

AS a consequence a 
strong rise in interest rates 
would increase the cost of 
the loans necessary to prop 
up the dollar and could 
eventually smother the US 
recovery along with the 
capital and stock market. 
The soaring yen, a curious 
phenomenon against a 
background of recession, is 
holding back the Japanese 
banks‘ ability to recover after 
the slump in real estate 
prices badly affected their 


assets. 

The high valued yen is 
driving export industries into 
a comer and thereby 
aggravates their payment 
problems. The Tokyo banks 
could be forced to sell their 
securities, further weakening 
the recovery. 

In short, the cyclical 
upturn after 1994 will not 
overcome the inherited 
problems of the post-1973 
period. On the contrary, 
these problems will con- 
strain and shape the nature 
of the forthcoming cycle. If 
the G7 countries are to 
overcome these systemic 
barriers to accumulation 
then they must first of all 
address the central problem 
of massive overcapacity in 
most industnai sectors. 

Attacks upon wage and 
employment levels of G7 
workers are motivated by the 
need for each multinational 
corporation (MNC) and 
imperialist country to 
improve productivity and 
hence market share and 
profits. But success along 
this road only contributes to 
the problem of excess 
capacity in each sector and 
country. 

A sharp clash between 
countries is thus foreshad- 
owed in this contradiction. 

Those countries and 
MNCs that have delayed 
launching an attack on their 
own workforces now face the 
necessity of delivering more 
severe attacks precisely 
against proletariats which 
are as yet unbeaten on the 
field of economic struggle. 
These attacks—when they 
come—will generate a 
revival of class struggie 
creating the objective 
conditions for a powerful 
political revival of the 
workers’ movement. 

Interacting with this 
economic pressure will be 
the increased political rivalry 
between the impenalist 
powers that will, step by 
step, replace the US- 
organised “harmony” of the 
previous forty years. 
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The fate of the 
Stalinist states 





The destruction of the USSR enormously strength 
ened imperialism’s position on a world scale. But 
now Washington and the European powers are wor- 
ried that further de-stabilisation or disintegration 
within the Confederation of Independent States (CIS) 
could present them with serious problems, espe- 
cially if, in the ensuing chaos, nuclear weapons 
were to get into the hands of unreliable semi- 
colonial countries, let alone Islamic fundamental- 
ists and “terrorists”. The USA and the EU are cer- 
tainly not promoting the further disintegration of the 
Russian Federation or other CIS states like Geor- 
gia. Yugoslavia has presented them with a frighten- 
ing model of what the consequences of this might 
be. Westem leaders speak of the harmful effects of 
nationalism, and even of the need to violate the 
national sovereignty of small states with the ex- 
cuse that they are defending human rights. In real- 
ity, this violation takes place to stabilise imperialist 
interests. Yugoslavia, Cambodia, Haiti and Somalia 
are clearly very important tests for this doctrine of 
limited sovereignty. The Caucasus and Central Asia 
could soon be added to the list. 

There is an enormous disparity between the con 
sequences of the collapse of the USSR and the 
willingness of the White House or Wail Street to 
mobilise enough resources to shore up, and speed 
up, the restoration process. For all the declarations 
of support to Yeltsin which the United States has 
made, the relative economic unimportance of Rus- 
sia to it is revealed by the tiny amount of aid, 
credits and other forms of assistance that have 
actually been released. Since January 1992 when 
Yeltsin’s “Big Bang” programme began, Russia has 
been given less grant aid by aif states than Egypt 
receives from the USA alone in a single year. 

The shock therapy for capitalist restoration, had 
it been fully implemented, would have led to the 
collapse of thousands of huge state enterprises. 
Tens of millions would have been thrown onto the 
streets and food supplies and social welfare would 
have collapsed. In fact, this programme was stailed 
within six months of the first shock. The “therapy” 
was limited to the unleashing of ferocious inflation 
(2,500% in 1992) which reduced pensioners to 
beggary. Further structural changes were blocked 
by the simple fact that the restorationist govern- 
ment under Yeltsin and Gaidar did not possess 
undivided control over the armed forces or the key 
remaining institutions of the state economy. 

The state banking system continued to issue 
limitless credit to the enterprises to cover their 


huge debts to one another. Explicit subsidies, 
amounting to 20% of GDP, were extended to 
enterprises in 1992. In addition to this the Cen- 
tral Bank granted more in off-toudget credits that 
amounted to a further 20% of GDP. The Central 
Bank ran the printing presses even faster to 
cover this, fuelling the near-hypennflation. By 
this method market relations were restricted to 
the sphere of distribution, often not transcend- 
ing the level of barter or mere speculation. 
Meanwhile the large-scale means of production 
in industry and agriculture proved impenetrable 
and resisted being transformed into capital. In- 
dustrial managers continued to raise wages, to 
provide food by special enterprise/state farm 
deais and to avoid mass lay-offs and factory 
closures. These facts—together with the ab 
sence of any credible alternative from the Par- 
liament—explain the absence of any spontane- 
ous revolt by the working class against Yeltsin. 

Nor has the privatisation programme been 
able to break this gridlock. Gaidar adopted the 
idea of a Czechstyle voucher sell off of state 
property. The voucher scheme, launched in Au- 
gust 1992, did indeed result in the transforma- 
tion of many enterprises into joint stock compa- 
nies. By the end of 1992, 46,815 state 
enterprises had been privatised in this way. 
However, of these, only some 600 were classi- 
fied as large enterprises. After a temporary halt, 
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Chernomyrdin accelerated the programme with 
a target of privatising a further 500 large enter- 
prises within three months and 5,000 by the 
end of 1993. 

Completion of this programme in mid-1994 
will, theoretically, transfer 70% of Russia's in- 
dustrial capacity out of the state sector as joint 
stock companies. However, most of these 
privatisations were by the “closed subscription” 
method in which between 51 and 71 % of shares 
go to the employees of the enterprise. This rein 
forces the long tradition of collaboration between 
managers and workforce against the central 
authorities and will prove a serious obstacle to 
further rationalisation plans. But the imposition 
of major restructuring in industry remains the 
most urgent priority if the economy is to be 
subordinated to the laws of capitalism. 

The Russian economy is shot through with 
profound contradictions due to the uneven proc- 
ess of restoration and the difficulties expen- 
enced in the formation of a new bourgeoisie. 
On one side, there is the state run industrial 
sector, mainly oriented to military production 
which is totally dependant on government subsi- 
dies or credits. It is also responsible for the 
infrastructure and the employment of the mass 
of the population. Set alongside this is the pn- 
vate economy, mainly in retail and service sec- 
tors, which is often unofficial and illegal. De- 
spite the growth of important elements of a new 
bourgeoisie, this class remains in large part 
restricted to the sphere of merchant capital, 
that is, the domain of the circulation of capital. 
This “class in formation” is still largely parasitic 
on the remains of the property relations of the 
degenerated workers’ states. 

The destruction of Gosplan, Gosbank, the 
State Supply Commission and the industnal 
ministries marked an important step in the de- 
struction of the economy of the degenerate work 
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ers’ state. But the dominant sector of the state- 
owned economy continues to function, temporanily, 
on a noncommercial and non<capitalist basis. How- 
ever, it is no longer actively organised by the instt- 
tutions of bureaucratic planning. The dismantling of 
planning, linked with the difficulties in forming a 
new bourgeoisie (and thus the formation of a bour- 
geois state) is manifest in the spectacular collapse 
of production. 

The old bureaucracy, minus the CPSU bureatr 
crats, remain a ruling caste within production. But 
whilst many have enriched themselves and pur- 
chased shares in their enterprises, or transformed 
them into dollars and invested their capital abroad, 
they have not yet established decisive ownership 
over state industry. The managers of the state in- 
dustries remain under pressure from their work col- 
lectives, and are obliged to pursue the immediate 
objective of continuing production and employment. 
This acted, and still acts, as an enormous block to 
the shock therapy breaking up the monbund mass 
of the old planned economy. No automatic eco- 
nomic process or “hidden hand” will break it up by 
itself. Capital has to have a dependable state and 
repressive apparatus. Then it must turn it against 
the defenders of bureaucratic privilege and break 
up the resistance of the proletariat and, indeed, of 
some sectional interests of capital. 

The remaining economic roadblocks to restora 
tion could not be overcome without the resolution 
of the political dual power situation. This is why the 
nec-liberals pressed Yeltsin towards a decisive con- 
frontation with the forces obstructing these policies 
within the parliament. Yeltsin destroyed the power 
of the Congress of People’s Deputies and the Su- 
preme Soviet in October 1993 and extended his 
power to the provinces. This was a necessary, al- 
beit not a sufficient, condition for the restoration of 
capitalism. In its wake Yeltsin introduced further 
measures to make land a commodity. But Yeltsin 
could not introduce the full range of necessary meas- 
ures ovemight; not before he had created a secure 
semi-bonapartist constitutional framework and con- 
solidated the army behind him. He has proved 
unable to create a political movement in the cour 
try which backs his reforms and which could gain a 
majority in the two houses of parliament—the State 
Duma and the Federal Council. 

A further limitation of his freedom of movement 


‘is that the Army High Command, who grudgingly 


backed him in his showdown with parliament, are 
far from enthusiastic about the shock strategy. There 
are good reasons for their reticence. There Is little 
evidence that imperialism will come up with the 
tens of billions of US dollars that are absolutely 
essential to prevent social disorder and the total 
collapse of 40%-60% of industry. The still powerful 
“industrialists” and generals do not want to see 
the complete prostration of Russia before the US, 
German and Japanese multinationals that this sce- 
nario entails. There are some serious indications 
that a more pronounced state capitalist strategy 
might emerge, one tolerated, if not advocated, by 
imperialism in order to achieve social stability for 
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the restorationist regime. 

Certainly, the differences concerning the pace 
and the type of restoration strategy are yet to be 
resolved within the Kremlin. Yeltsin’s government 
itself contains representatives of the cautious state 
capitalist strategy, not least premier Chernomyrdin. 
The army’s enhanced power will now give added 
weight to these. But whichever route to capitalism 
the government takes, the historic, if disfigured, 
conquests of the proletarian revolution made during 
the twentieth century, are still being undermined or 
destroyed under the banner of democracy and with 
the promise of providing the necessities for a de- 
cent life. Already in Russia the hoilowness of this 
promise has begun to be revealed. A military and 
police Bonapartism or a highly militarised “democ- 
racy” will be needed to see through the final sav- 
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The 
elimination of 
bad loans to 
the industrial 
associations Is 
crucial if the 
banks are to 
operate as the 
provider of 
commercial 
credit and 
money which 
can circulate 
as Capital. 


in 1989/90 a series of mass popular upheav- 
als in Central and Eastem Europe brought to 
power a succession of openly bourgeois, or bour- 
geois-workers’ parties, committed to dismantling 
the planned economies and the restoration of 
capitalism. By the summer of 1990 capitalism 
had been restored in the former German Demo- 
cratic Republic. By the end of 1993 this had 
not occurred elsewhere. But even in the rest of 
Central and Eastem Europe their established 
economic ties with USSR and each other were 
considerably weakened and they began to open 
themselves up to trade and investment from 
the capitalist countries. 

This disruption and competition caused a 
sharp collapse of industnal production during 
1990 and 1991. Hungary suffered a fall of 21% 
in 1991; Poland and Czechoslovakia experienced 
reductions of more than 24% and 32% in the 
same year. The condition of Romania, Aibania 
and Bulgaria was even worse. Not since the 
slump of 1929-32 in the west had there been 
such a dramatic fall in output in a region of the 
world’s economy. In Central Europe the collapse 
in industrial production was partly compensated 
by a growth in private sector services and agn- 
culture. 

Some stabilisation of this decline took place 
in 1992 in Poland and elsewhere tn 1993. Hun- 
gary, Poland and the Czech republic registered 
positive GDP growth in 1993. industrial collapse 
has bottomed out as the most unprofitable have 
gone bust. Some tariffs have been re-imposed 
to protect other industries and in response to 
social protest. Trade with the EU grew rapidly 
(e.g. 19% in 1992), Germany being responsible 
for over haif of these three countries’ exports 
and imports. Given the restricted and impover- 
ished nature of the internal market in these 
countries, expanded trade with the EU is crucial 
to their short term economic prospects. The 
European recession, and especially Germany's, 
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presents a real barrier to the completion of Central 
Europe’s restoration process. 

Expanded trade and investment assists macro- 
economic stabilisation (inflation, unemployment and 
foreign exchange reserve levels). Outside of this 
expansion each of the governments are delayed in 
implementing the necessary structural changes in 
the banking sector. The elimination of bad loans to 
the industrial associations is crucial if the banks 
are to operate as the provider of commercial credit 
and money which can circulate as capital. In Hun- 
gary and Poland much of the juridical framework for 
bankruptcy and banking reform exists. Yet, at least 
up to the end of 1993, banks throughout the region 
used much of their available funds to cover non- 
performing loans to the enterprises, restricting the 
process of capital accumulation in the private sec- 
tor. In the coming period the weakness of the em- 
bryonic bourgeoisie, the lingering effects of the worid 
recession and the absence of solid financial guar- 
antees from the IMF and the Word Bank will con- 
tinue to delay restructuring and slow down restora- 
tion. But only a resurgence of workers’ struggies 
will be able to stop or reverse this tendency. 

The political landscape is still dominated by a 
fragmentation of political parties. All the movements 
and parties that emerged out of the collapse of 
Stalinist power in 1989/91 have either collapsed 
or split. AS a result they have lost political influ- 
ence. The committed pro-IMF parties tn Central Eu- 
rope (e.g. Democratic Union in Poland, Young Demo- 
crats and the Liberais in Hungary) lack strong popular 
support for their programmes. This reflects the frag- 
ile character of petit bourgeois and bourgeois 
classes in these countnes and contributes to politi- 
cal instability. It also helps explain the protracted 
character of the restoration process as strong gov- 
ernment majorities for decisive measures are diffi- 
cult to secure. Bonapartist tendencies have strength- 
ened in all these countries but the absence of a 
strong challenge to the govemments from the work- 
ing class has ensured that parliamentary rule and 
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measures have been dominant in the first few 
years of the transition. Reformed Stalinist par- 
ties (now socialdemocratic, procapitalist par- 
ties) have strengthened their position as they 
have successfully presented themselves as the 
caring opposition, promising to protect the work- 
ers from the worst excesses of the restoration 
process. 

Ex-Stalinist parties are once again in office in 
Poland and in Hungary. True-to-the-faith Stalin- 
ism has declined everywhere, although it re- 
mains strongest in the Czech and Slovak repub- 
lics as well as Russia itself. 

Unlike the countries of Eastem Europe, Cuba 
has not seen any mass movement for democ- 
racy or for a change in the regime. The restora- 


China, with nearly a quarter of the world’s popu- 
lation and at the heart of the region experienc- 
ing the most dynamic economic growth in the 
world, will play an increasingly important role in 
the fate of the world capitalist economy and in 
world politics. After 1978, market reforms in 
the countryside led to a massive increase in 
agricultural output and class differentiation and 
a significant accumulation of capital throughout 
most of rural China. 

The Chinese Stalinist bureaucracy under 
Deng’s leadership simultaneously promoted the 
import of foreign (mainly Hong Kong, Taiwan- 
ese, US and Japanese) investment into special 
zones on the Chinese coast. This investment 
has hitherto been attracted by the existence of 
very low waged workers to produce goods for re- 
export. Growth rates have exceeded 8% per 
annum in these zones. 

Parallel to this, state capitalist trusts have 
been established whose profits are intended to 
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tion of capitalism is taking place at the initiative of 
the dominant wing of the bureaucracy. Castro 
presents the measures involved in the return to 
private property as “indispensable concessions”. 
Given the terrible economic conditions in the coun- 
try and the blockade (which has obviously reinforced 
the stagnation of the economy), Castro can present 
himself as the defender of the gains of the Cuban 
Revolution against US imperialism. 

It is probable that the current regime will remain 
at the head of the restoration process, cultivating 
illusions amongst the masses as to its real nature. 
The regime may be able to survive for several more 
years behind its “Marxist-Leninist”, “anti-imperial- 
ist” fagade even though it is attacking the very 
foundations of the planned property relations. 





form the capital for a state-supervised sector as a 
potential counterweight to the influence of foreign 
owned capital. This controlled capitalist develop 
ment has a series of potentially explosive contra- 
dictions. 

Firstly, it has accelerated the development of a 
new super-exploited Chinese working class which 
has been forced to work under primitive and haz- 
ardous nineteenth century sweatshop conditions. 
Despite the repressive political conditions this work- 
ing class will be forced to fight for protective labour 
measures and higher wages. 

The doubling of disputes recorded by the state 
Labour Department over the past year is evidence 
of the development of the early stages of trade 
union organisation. 

Although repression will drive such organisations 
towards the bourgeois-led Democracy Movement, 
their very existence creates an obstacle to both the 
Stalinists and bourgeoisie. Since the bloody crush- 
ing of the democracy movement in June 1989 there 
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has been no open political opposition to the Stalin- 
ists. Nor is there evidence of political reform move- 
ments from within the bureaucracy. 

Secondly, huge numbers of peasants have left 
the countryside to swell the cities, which have nei- 
ther the jobs nor the urban infrastructure to support 
them, thereby creating more social tensions. 

Thirdly, the loss-making state enterprises are 
coming under increasing pressure since the subsi- 
dies required to keep them in production act as a 
brake upon the further development of capital accu- 
mulation in the rest of the country. 

Fourthly, increased collaboration of state and 
party officials with capital, especially with “over- 
seas Chinese” capital in joint ventures, is eroding 


the central authority of both state and party institu- | 


tions which is essential for the continuation of the 
government’s strategy. 

Fifthly, the rapid development of the coastal Spe- 
cial Economic Zones (SEZ’s) and their autonomous 
links to booming capitalist South East Asia will cre- 
ate strong centrifugal pressures that will encourage 
divisions within the central state power. This ten- 
dency will deepen with the retum of Hong Kong to 
Chinese sovereignty in 1997. 

However, the dismemberment of China is not 
the strategic objective for Chinese capital. The real 
Significance of the SEZ’s is that they have provided 
a territorial base from which to subordinate the rest 
of China to the law of value and the social rule of 
the bourgeoisie. 

Although in formal statistical terms the SEZ’s 
and private sector may be responsible for more 
than 50% of Chinese GDP, this wil! not result over 
the next two to three years in the restoration of 
capitalism. 

Quite apart from the difficulty of establishing an 
objective standard by which to compare the two 
sectors, the real issue is the point at which capital 
accumulation becomes the dominating priority within 
the economy. This would entail a dramatic reduc- 


— tion in subsidies to state industry and in spending 


on social services and, consequently, very rapid 
rises in urban unemployment. 

Although this might result from a decision to 
shift state resources towards state capitalist trusts, 
the real motive force, which differentiates China 
from the other degenerated workers’ states, will be 
the dynamism of a fully-fledged capitalist sector. 

As to the imperialists, they soon forgot their 
hypocritical denunciations of the regime for the 
Tiananmen massacre as US economic self-interest 
reasserted itself. Trade and investment with China 
has expanded greatly since 1989. 

During the last three years China has taken a 
growing share of a declining total of Japan’s foreign 
investment; the USA too has increased its invest- 
ment. Moreover, they are beginning to change their 
character as the multinationals start to produce for 
the Chinese market. Already there is a mass mar- 
ket for low value consumer goods such as televi- 
sions, provided by impenalist owned companies. 

If current growth rates of trade, investment and 
output were to be continued up to the year 2000 


then there would be a several hundred million 
strong market with enough income to sustain 
significant car, house building and consumer 


electronics industries. China, together with the 


rest of Asia, is thus seen by imperialism as its 
greatest economic opportunity for the rest of 
the century and indeed for the new millenium. 

But capitalist development inside China—ei- 
ther through the further influx of foreign capital 
or the metamorphosis of parts of the bureauc- 
racy into a capitalist class—cannot proceed with- 
out further sharp convulsions. The “overheat- 
ing” of the new economic zones—feverish credit 
expansion, inflation, lagging behind of the nec- 
essary infrastructural development—gives way 
in turn to constraints on demand. 

This in turn produces dashed expectations, 
dislocations and unemployment. As the eco- 
nomic paths of the SEZs and the old state sec- 
tor diverge more and more, any attempts by the 
rulers of the latter to impose restraints upon 
the development of the former will cause more 
and more conflicts as the new capitalists feel 
themselves unjustly restrained by the demands 
of the planned economy. 

On the other hand, the “iron bowl” guaran- 
tees enjoyed by the huge numbers of industrial 
workers in the old state enterprises will come 
under attack, provoking resistance from the most 
concentrated working class in the world. In the 
countryside the continued process of uneven 
economic development will promote further class 
differentiation, polansation and conflict. 

Enhanced capital penetration and link ups 
between the SEZs and the interor will cause 
conflicts between sections of domestic and for- 
eign capital that will not be easy to resoive 
smoothly given the absence of a clear regula- 
tory framework. 

Moreover, China’s economic development will 
find itself a victim of its own rapid growth as it 
suffers retaliation from the EU, USA and others 
seeking to protect their industries and markets 
from cheap competition. 

Finally, at the crossroads of all these contra- 
dictory paths of development stands the Chi- 
nese bureaucracy. It can only absorb so many 
of these conflicting pressures and stay relatively 
monolithic for so long; at a certain point in the 
next five years the bureaucracy will fracture along 
quite different regional, economic and sectoral 
lines. 

Rural disorders, strikes in the SEZ’s and be- 
yond, indicate that the masses are already mov- 
ing into struggle. Massive closures in the indus- 
trial centres of the planned economy could, 
likewise, produce a social explosion. 

Given the increasing tensions within the bu- 
reaucracy and the army, the first senous public 
split could rapidly lead to a pre-revolutionary, or 
even revolutionary, situation. 

The issue of proletarian political revojution or 
social counter-revolution could be posed very 
quickly. 


“At a certain 
point in the 
next five 
years the 
Chinese 
bureaucracy 
will fracture 
along quite 
different 
regional, 
economic and 
sectoral 
lines.” 
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“More than 
ever the semi- 
colonies are 


After the 1982 debt crisis the IMF wielded a 
big stick over the semi-colonial countries. At the 
same time it dangled a very small carrot a con- 
siderable distance ahead of them. To make 
themselves credit worthy once again and attrac- 





World” 


Africa has fared worst of all. Of the 57 nation 
states on the continent, twenty one have a per 
capita GDP less than it was in 1979. In the decade 
since the debt crisis erupted Sub-Saharan Africa’s 
total debt has more than doubled, and debt service 





prevented tive to foreign investors they would have to slash payments more than doubled between 1979 and 

state budgets, strive for a balance of payments 1987. In addition the terrible effects of the AIDS 
from forming equilibrium and exchange rate stability. They epidemic will weaken these frail economies even 
their own would have to abandon all attempts at import further as the workforce is decimated and heaith 
national substitution and orient their production to max- care resources are stretched to the limit. The ef- 
: . imise export earnings. Finally they were obliged fects of the imperialist stick are plain to see; the 
industrial base io auction their state assets to the highest bid. carrot, investment from the multinationals, increased 
by unequal der. For the big banks the purpose of this pro- _ exports of better priced raw ~‘aterials, will be prove 


exchange with 
the developed 


gramme was Clear. 
Third World states must maximise revenue 
and minimise their own spending so as to be 


elusive for the simple reasun that the economic 
activity of the majority of the semi-colonial coun- 
tries is becoming ever more marginal to the con- 


imperialist able to set aside as much as possible to meet _cerns of the core capitalist nations. 
tri d the interest payments on their outstanding debt. They are less important, judged by most eco- 
countries an The promised rewards for such self-sacrifice by nomic indicators, than they were twenty years ago. 
the gap the impoverished countries would come laterin The imperialist economies are less dependent upon 
between them the form of higher levels of bilateral and multi raw materials, primary commodities and low un 
lateral aid, together with greater access to the _ skilled labour costs in the Third Worid as depressed 
and the financial markets for capital. In time too, the accumulation, energy saving processes and shorter 
imperialist prices of primary products would stabilise and product cycles have reduced the components of all 
economies is even firm up, so producing real growth. these in each unit of output. Given that primary 
This neo-liberal programme has been held to commodities still represent half of all export earn- 
constantly with utter rigidity by the IMF and the World Bank ings for the semi-colonial world the implications of 
widening.” for the last ten years. It has been a disaster for this fall off in demand, prices and earnings is dev- 


the vast majority of semi-colonies. Two-thirds of 
them are worse off than they were in 1973. 
More than ever they are prevented from forming 
their own national industrial base by unequal 
exchange with the developed imperialist coun- 
tries and the gap between them and the impen- 
alist economies is constantly widening. Stagna- 
tion and decline has never been greater in the 
Third World. Most of the nations of two entire 
continents (South America and Africa) have gone 
backwards in the last ten years. Only Chile sig- 
nificantly reduced its debt. Mexico has stabi- 
lised it. For Africa, most of Asia and Latin 
America the level of their debt burden has in- 
creased aS measured by export eamings/inter- 
est payment ratios. 
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astating. 


The “antHmperialist” credentials of the semi-colo- 
nial bourgeoisie have suffered terrible blows to their 
credibility over the last decade.Typical was the fail- 
ure of Latin American govermments —such as that 
of Peru’s Alan Garcia in 1985-90—to mount co- 
ordinated resistance to the IMF. More dramatically, 
the total defeat of Saddam Hussein in the Gulf War 
in 1991 discredited the anti-imperialist pretensions 
of similar military bonapartist regimes. The decline 
of Stalinism—the main force in the workers’ move- 
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ments of most of the semi-colonies—aided a de- 
cline in political class differentiation. The vacuum 
left by the discrediting of both Stalinism and Third 
World anti-imperialism has been filled in part by an 
anti-western Islamic fundamentalism and also by 
various sorts of “peoples power”, as well as by 
nationalist or ethnic movements. Those fundamen 
talist movements which today remain anti-US are 
often at the same time antidemocratic, anticom- 
munist and anttwomen. On the other hand, many 
of the new mass democratic movements that have 
developed are not anti-imperialist. Many are, for the 
time being at least, pro-US in their rhetoric. Forces 
which combine anti-imperialist, anticapitalist and 
democratic slogans have, temporarily, declined. 

Since the 1970s political Islamist movements 
have shown signs of a vigorous revival throughout 
the Middle East and beyond, pushing aside both 
“Communism” (Stalinism), and secular Arab nation- 
alism, presenting themselves as the most “radical” 
and “anti-imperialist” of ideologies. Here we must 
make a distinction between conservative Islamism, 
such as that of Saudi Arabia, and the brand of 
“radical” Islamism which draws its inspiration from 
tran. The former hangs on in the petro-monarchies 
(e.g. Saudi, Kuwait) and states like Morocco, Su- 
dan and Pakistan, as a protection against the radi- 
cal Islamists. 

The “radical” current is a product of economic 
and sociai change in the Arab and the wider Islamic 
world—the decay of rural society and the creation 
of vast shanty towns around cities like Cairo, Tehe- 
ran and Gaza. Its prestige was forged in the “ls- 
lamic (counter) Revolution” in Iran and by Khomeini’s 
defiance of the USA. These movements are a real 
threat, not only to the pro-imperialist bonapartist 
regimes but also to the working classes and the 
petit bourgeois democratic forces in countnes like 
Algeria, Egypt, and Palestine. These forces are a 
testimony to the failure of capitalism to develop the 
productive forces at a pace equal to its destruction 
of the old modes of production. They are also a 
testimony to the failure of bourgeois and petit bour- 
geois nationalism, socialism and Stalinism to lead 
the masses in a successful liberation struggle. To 
the extent that both conservative and radical Islam- 
ists form a mass movement, made up of petit- 
bourgeois and !umpenproletarian elements, of stu- 
dents and artisans, which aims to smash the labour 
and women’s movement, they constitute a specific 
form of fascism—clerical fascism. This movement 
has as its objective the destruction of all demo- 
cratic and political rights in favour of a clerical dic- 
tatorship. 

Another form of political protest emerged in the 
1980s which was more tolerable to imperialism 
because it was more easily manipulated by it, Un- 
der the slogans of “people power”, mass move- 
ments erupted which stood for “democracy” but 
without any sharply defined ideological content or 
political programme. Imperialism has sought to in- 
tersect and even sponsor such movements, favour- 
ing “pluralism” and “free elections” in a number of 
military bonapartist dictatorships or one party states. 


This tactic was designed to help open up the 
economies of these countries and to foster wide- 
spread illusions both in bourgeois democracy 
and in the United States, the EU and the United 
Nations. 

The discrediting of the degenerate workers’ 
states as an alternative political and economic 
model of development strengthened the wide- 
spread view that a market economy, based on 
legalising and deregulating the informal or black 
economy, and encouraging the influx of capital 
from the multinational corporations (MNCs), was 
inevitable if semicolonial countries were to go 
forward at all. The mass stay-aways and demon- 
strations in South Africa in the years 1984-6 
and the overthrow of the Marcos dictatorship in 
the Phillipines by mass demonstrations in 1986 
set a pattern for the years to come. Mass dem- 
onstrations in Beijing in 1989, even if they led 
to bloody repression, paralysed the Chinese Sta- 
linist bureaucracy for weeks. 

In Chile mass protests led to the withdrawal 
from power of Pinochet in 1990. Demonstre- 
tions by vast unarmed crowds brought down the 
East German, Czech and the Bulgarian regimes 
in November 1989 and precipitated the mutiny 
of the Romanian army and the downfall of 
Ceaucescu at the end of the year. Strikes and 
demonstrations by students and workers forced 
the the retreat of the military from open political 
rule in South Korea. In a whole series of sub- 
Saharan states mass popular protests played 
an important role in forcing democratic “open- 
ings”. But whilst the trade unions or workers 
played an important, often a vital role in these 
struggles, none were led by politically independ- 
ent working class forces. As a result the 
mobilisations stopped short of a thoroughgoing 
democratisation of the state and often placed 
nakedly bourgeois and pro-imperialist forces in 
power. 


The outbreak of national conflicts intensified 
in the 1980s as IMF programmes took effect. 
Economic decline increased regional differentia- 
tion. Democratisation, often pressed for by im- 
perialism as a way of overcoming obstruction by 
old elites to the neo-liberal medicine, has served 
to weaken the superstructure of the postcolo- 
nial states and has eroded the legitimacy of 
their ruling classes. On this basis old and new 
nationalisms have (rejemerged. In Africa, as a 
result of the decay of the productive forces, the 
state structures are breaking down. Regional 
elites, both civilian and military, are using “tribal” 
and ethno-linguistic bases to mobilise or control 
the masses. A burgeoning number of bloody 
wars are tearing apart the semi-colonial states 
inherited from the colonial period. In Libena 
20,000 have died in the civil war and the state 


“The outbreak 
of national 
conflicts 
intensified In 
the 1980s” 
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is under partial occupation by a force from other 
West African states. Chad and Sudan have ex- 
perienced long and terrible civil wars with ethnic 
dimensions. The 1991/2 civil war in Somalia 
led to the deaths of 300,000 people, the dis- 
placement of over half a million others and to a 
terrible famine. UN/US armed interventions, a 
sort of re-colonisation, have led to open conflict 
between the these troops and the “war lord” 
Mohammed Farah Aideed. 

In Rwanda a terrible Hutuchauvinist organ- 
ised genocide of at least half a million Tutsis, 
the military victory of the Tutsidominated RPF, 
followed by the flight of a huge number of the 
Hutu population to neighbouring countries, shat- 
tered the country. In Burundi, Djibuti, Kenya, 
Mauretania and other countries of Africa there 
have been bloody inter-ethnic conflicts. In Mo- 
zambique the civil war between the formerly anti- 
but now pro-imperialist FRELIMO and the ban- 
dits of RENAMO has destroyed the economic 
life of the country. In Angola the renewed civil 
war between Jonas Savimbi’s UNITA and the 
MPLA government has produced 100,000 
deaths. In Angola and Mozambique reactionary 
para-military groups, formerly financed by South 
Africa, continue to murder thousands. Despite 
the efforts of the MPLA and FRELIMO to be- 
come the agents of imperialism they have not 
been able to victoriously conclude the civil wars 
that the agents of the USA and South Africa 
unleashed. Conciliation with such forces, here, 


“In Rwanda a terrible Hutu-chauvinist organised 
genocide of at least half a million Tutsis, the 
military victory of the Tutsi-dominated RPF, 
followed by the flight of a huge number of the 
Hutu population to neighbouring countries, 


shattered the country.” 


as in Nicaragua, is the road to disaster. 

Even in India, which has a long tradition of 
bourgeois secularist nationalism (Congress), 
communalist and pseudo-nationalist movements 
have erupted in the Punjab (Sikhs and Hindus) 
inflamed by Hindu and Muslim political parties. 
In the Punjab this owes its ongins to the “green 
revolution” which strengthened the Sikh rural 
bourgeoisie, who then sought to achieve au- 
tonomy or even independence so as to avoid 
having to share the riches of the province with 
the poorer ones of the subcontinent. Other na- 
tional-ethnic struggles are caused by relative im- 
poverishment of a region or ethno-linguistic or 
religious-cultural group, especially explosive when 
it hits the unemployed intelligentsia in the huge 
cities, where the material for social, communal 
or religious strife is ever ready. 

The unevenness of development, which will 
be made much worse by the neo-liberal policies 
of the present government, will undoubtedly 
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strengthen the centrifugal tendencies in india. In 
Sri Lanka the Tamil Tigers have waged a war for 
independence since 1983 against the Sinhalese 
government. Other serious national wars or perse- 
cution are taking place in Myanmar, China (Tibet 
and Xinjiang), in Cambodia (attacks on the ethnic 
Vietnamese population), in the Philippines (in 
Mindanao with the Muslim separatists) and in Indo- 
nesia (East Timor and northern Sumatra). In addi- 
tion, there are the struggles by “indigenous peo- 
ples”, in South and Central America and in the 
Pacific region, which have developed rapidly over 
the last few years. These also have an impact within 
the imperialist countries themselves, such as the 
USA, Canada and Australia, where indigenous peo- 
ples were for long denied full citizenship nghts or 
condemned to poverty stricken regions or shanty 
towns on the fringes of the big cities. 

Since 1989 the collapse of the degenerate work- 
ers’ states towards semi-colonial servitude has also 
provoked violent national struggles. The demise of 
Yugoslavia and the crises in the Caucasus and 
Central Asia are the most intense and destructive. 
In the mid1980s, as the planned economy went 
into deeper and deeper stagnation, the tensions 
between the bureaucracies of the nominally national 
republics of these federations intensified. The suc- 
cessor regimes, engaged as they were in restoring 
capitalism, were unable to offer the masses any- 
thing beyond a collapsing economy, inflation, lower 
and lower wages and mass unemployment. They 
turned to fomenting nationalist demagogy. The re- 
sults were the bloody Serbian-Croatian war and then 
the carve up of Bosnia, the series of wars in the 
Caucasus. In former Yugoslavia the situation was 
made far worse by the meddling of the imperialist 
powers—with the US, Germans, British and French 
all pursuing conflicting aims. Then the UN interven- 
tion, with its embargo on Bosnian self-defence, made 
matters even worse. The result is that in Bosnia 
Herzegovina tens of thousands have been killed 
and two and a half million people turned into refu- 
gees by “ethnic cleansing”. 

Despite the attempts of the imperialists to calm 
the situation and to impose the carve up of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina as a fait accompli, the situation in the 
Balkans remains explosive. Were it to break out 
again, the imperialists could accept the fact of a 
three-way war between Bosnia, Serbia and Croatia. 
Despite the inevitable instability produced by such 
war, it would not necessarily be dangerous to impe- 
rialism itself. The fundamental problem for them 
remains the situation in Macedonia and Kosovo. 
The rise of nationalism in Greece, together with the 
first signs of a growth in Islamic fundamentalism in 
Turkey, threaten the stability of the European Union 
and of NATO. The possibility remains that, despite 
the pressure of imperialism, Greece, Turkey, Mac- 
edonia, Serbia and Albania will explode in a bloody 
war. 

The disintegration of the Soviet Union left be 
hind sizeable ethnically Russian minorities in many 
of the successor states. All of these could be uti- 
lised by an increasingly nationalist Russia to 
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destabilise the regimes of the “near-abroad”, forc- 
ing them to come to terms with Moscow within the 
framework of the CIS. In Ukraine, this could de- 
velop a dangerously destabilising momentum of its 
own. The Eastern Ukraine, formerly an important 
component of the Soviet industrial economy supply- 
ing, for example, more than a third of its iron ore 
and 44% of its machine tools, has a large ethni- 
cally Russian minority and a Russophone majonity. 
Its industries will inevitably be the target of govern- 
ment privatisation and rationalisation plans. The 
destabilisation, even the partition, of the country is 
an ever-present threat as the economy collapses 
and hyperinflation fuels social conflict. 

In the Caucasus the situation has developed in 
this direction already. |n Georgia thousands have 
been killed and tens of thousands have become 
refugees in the fighting in Abkhazia and South 
Ossetia. In Azerbaijan during the four years of fight- 
ing with Armenia over Nagomo Karabakh more than 
three thousand people were killed. In Chechenya a 
civil war is raging. In Central Asia the civil war in 
Tajikistan, a conflict which has been largely ignored 
by the western media, has resulted in 25,000 peo- 
ple being killed and 500,000 displaced since 1991. 
Over the border in Afghanistan the bitter fruits of 
imperialist intervention have been seen since the 
‘downfall of the Najibullah regime. !t has descended 
ever deeper into anarchy, riven by a conflict be- 
tween irregular forces based roughly on the three 
major peoples (Hazars, Pathans and Tajiks). 


Social decline and national conflict are set to con 
tinue under capitalist rule. Investment in the semi- 
colonial world during the 1990s will be concen- 
trated in a handful of Asian countnes. Asia is likely 
to account for two-thirds of the increase in global 
GDP between now and the end of the century as 
the MNCs seek to take advantage of the opening of 
China, India and Indonesia to lower their labour 
costs and find new and extensive markets for their 
products. 

The 1990-93 wave of investment into LA is not 
likely to continue as the recession ends in the G7 
countries. Nor has it been invested in such a way 
as to transform the productive basis of any major 
economy, outside of Chile (and in part) Mexico, 
which could have held out the prospect for a sus- 
tained recovery in South America. It is more likely 
that Mexico and Chile, followed at some distance 
by Argentina, will absorb the bulk of whatever in- 
vestment comes after the great sell-offs of state 
assets are over and that the whole continent will 
engage in a game of “beggar my neighbour”, an 
auction of resources and labour rights in a scram- 
ble for the crumbs from the NAFTA table. But even 
for the “privileged” countries like Mexico, tied into 
a regional bloc with a major imperialist power, the 
future is one of enormous and growing regional 
unevenness and social dislocation. Between 1990 
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and 1992 over 90,000 small-to-medium busi- 
nesses (10% of the total and employing 100,000 
workers) closed as the effect of bringing down 
tariffs from 29% to 10% worked its way through 
the economy. The jobs in the maquiladora in- 
dustries will not compensate for that. In the 
next five years another 40% of such firms could 
close under the impact of NAFTA. 

In Africa it is hard to predict anything other 
than continued decline. The much vaunted tum- 
around through strict application of the IMF’s 
neo-liberal programmes is not going to happen. 
Only South Africa, if the post-apartheid settle- 
ment can be stabilised, may escape the invest- 
ment starvation and years of chronic recession 
it suffered as a result of the death agonies of 
the apartheid regime. Then it may experience 
some renewed growth. The IMF hopes that South 
Africa—through some kind of regional tie up 
with the other big three (Zaire, Kenya, Nigeria)— 
can help trade and investment increase at least 
in these key states. But on what basis? 

The European Union, and to a lesser degree 
the US and their MNCs, would have to be the 
big investors. But Africa holds a declining share 
of a declining or static market. What it sells is 
required less and less as OECD incomes rise; 
biotechnologies will lead to more and more re- 
placements being found within the OECD states 
for Africa’s primary products. Nor is Africa likely 
to be able to diversify and become the site of 
new industries. For the EU Africa has few, if 
any, comparative advantages (poor per capita 
income, poor literacy and educational levels ) 
as compared to Eastem Europe. South Africa 
and a few North African nations may slow the 
pace of the continent’s decline. 

For Sub-Saharan Africa, it would seem inevi- 
table that, under capitalism, the prospect is for 
there to be less and less internal mechanisms 
of accumulation, and an ever greater tendency 
simply to rely upon the conditional handouts of 
bilateral and multilateral aid. The fragile politi- 
cal regimeswill have to be propped up by impe- 
rialist interventions, the armed forces or regional 
groupings of states. But with the restorationist 
governments of the former USSR countries also 
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holding out their begging bowls and the imperialists 
refusing to increase the volume of Overseas Devel- 
opment Aid we can expect an accelerated social 
decline in many of these countries. All the semi- 
colonial countries, outside the formal free trade 
areas (e.g. EU or NAFTA), can expect that bilateral 
barriers to trade with the imperialist countries will 
rise as competition for markets intensifies in the 
1990s. Under the prevailing neo-liberal regime most 
semi-colonies will need a particularly strong cyclical 
recovery in the G7 and OECD countries during the 
second half of the 1990s if their absolute eco- 
nomic position is not to deteriorate markedly. 


THE STRUGGLE for democratic rights will become 
a major issue, particularly in South East Asia. The 
“tiger” phenomena is founded on an extreme ex- 
ploitation of the working class through military- 
bonapartist dictatorships and militarised democra- 
cies. But the recent development of the productive 
forces in these states has lead to an enormous 
growth of the working class and also a new layer of 
intellectuals and other modern middle-class strata. 
At the same time the old support for the regimes 
amongst the traditional urban petitourgeois and 
agrarian society has been eroded. Developments in 
South Korea in the late 1980s, and more recently 
in Indonesia, show that the working class has started 
to translate its growing objective power into active 
class struggle. Also the new middie class wants 
democratisation. 

The days of the old regimes are over. The pros- 
pects in South East Asia are of an upswing of class 
struggie and political unrest. The danger for the 
working class lies in a democratic counter-revolu- 
tionary development (as in South Korea) where the 
main sectors of multinational capital in the country 
were able to build an alliance with sectors of the 
modem middie class. But these sectors of big busi- 
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ness and the middle class are both significantly 
weaker in the other newly industrialising coun- 
tries. The proletariat must integrate the struggle 
for democracy into its own revolutionary per- 
spective and win over the popular layers of the 
middle class. 

Clearly, the perspectives are for an intensifi- 
cation of national conflicts in the semi-colonies 
and the moribund degenerated workers’ states 
headed towards Third World status. Struggles 
against national oppression and against impen- 
alism will have a progressive character. As a 
minimum, if successful, they remove the obsta- 
cle which the nationalisms of both the oppressed 
and the oppressor nations put in the way of the 
class consciousness of their respective prole- 
tariats. In the case of national struggles which 
actually coincide with struggies against impen- 
alism and its agents and/or struggles against 
elements of capitalist/pre-capitalist forms of 
exploitation the national struggle can form the 
democratic starting point for overthrowing capi- 
talism itself. 

By contrast, national struggles which amount 
to claims for political or economic privilege, which 
attempt to seize or monopolise territories rich 
in natural resources, perhaps in collusion with 
the MNCs or an imperialist power, are reaction- 
ary and have to be opposed. in the case of 
others, which fragment larger states and ham- 
per the development of the productive forces, 
but do not include claims for privilege, it may be 
necessary for revolutionaries to remain opposed 
to secession whilst recognising the nght to se- 
cede. This is generally the stance that should 
be adopted in the case of fragmenting semi- 
colonies, degenerate workers’ states or even 
the imperialist countries themselves. Despite 
the present frenzy of nationalism, or rather be- 
cause of its bitter fruits, a reaction against it 
will undoubtedly set in and proletarian intema- 
tionalists must prepare the way for this amongst 
the working class and the youth.@ 
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CHAOS IN THE NEW WORLD ORDER 


The crisis of 
working class 





leadership 


Stalinism’s passage from decline to outright col- 
lapse has had major consequences for the word 
labour movement. This applies both to pro-Moscow 
Stalinists in the West and to “Marxist-Leninist” (Mao- 
ist) currents in the semi-colonial countries. In the 
imperialist countries and the workers’ states in which 
capitalism is being restored, Stalinist parties are 
becoming social-democratic. This may take the form 
of a relatively slow evolution (as in France and Por- 
tugai) or a rapid transformation into parties with a 
sociatdemocratic programme (as in Hungary, Italy 
and Poland). 

The strong Italian Communist Party has finally 
split, its greater part becoming a social democratic 
party (the PDS). The majority of the trade union, 
municipal and parliamentary officials followed this 
course as did the bulk of their working class elec- 
torate. The traditional Stalinist rump (Rifondazione 
Communista) is not a serious contender for na- 
tional power. The combination of reformist 
electoralist practice with the symbolism of Lenin- 
ism and an attachment to the degenerate workers’ 
states had lasted for the forty years of the Cold 
War—uwith the coilapse of the USSR and the East- 
em Bloc it was no longer viable. 

In Spain the fragmentation of the Communist 
Party (PCE)}—punishment for their betrayal of the 
workers’ opportunities in the aftermath of the Franco 
regime—has been partly overcome. But the PCE 
has been unable to broaden its support, despite 
the growing disillusion of the working class with the 
right-wing sociatdemocrats of the PSOE. In France 
the Communist Party (PCF) survives as a Stalinist 
party. It has suffered only minor social democratic 
splits (Renovateurs). Despite the electoral collapse 
of the Socialist Party, the Stalinists seem unable to 
stop their own electoral decline (for example by 
mobilising the youth), even though the PCF contin- 
ues to head the biggest workers’ union, the CGT. 

The reason for this is that the PCF collaborated 
with the Socialist Party in its wave of attacks on the 
working class. It is incapable of advancing a policy 
fundamentally different from that of the Socialists. 
‘" Great Britain the Stalinists, who have never been 
an electoral force, are no longer an important com- 
sonent of the trade union bureaucracy or of the 
“rade union vanguard. 

in the semicolonial countries, the Maoist cur 
“ents have collapsed (india). The attempt to regroup 


Maoist forces in an “Intemational Revolutionary 
Movement” has been a failure (retreat of the 
PCP-Peru, TAP/ML-Turkey, RCP-USA). The failure 
of the guerrilla strategy, from the Philippines to 
Turkey and Peru, and their accommodation to 
the national bourgeoisie and the ruling bureauc- 
racies of the degenerate workers’ states, lie at 
the root of the cnsis which is wracking this 
current. 

in Eastem Europe, large “post-Stalinist” par- 
ties still exist, notably in Lithuania, Poland, the 
Czech Republic, Slovakia, Hungary and the East- 
em Lander of the unified Germany. In Poland 
and Hungary they have even won elections un- 
der the new bourgeois democratic systems and 
have become the main parties in government. 
These parties have adopted programmes which 
are either largely or totally social democratic, 
though their old party bureaucracies remain 
largely in place. There is little sign that they are 
recruiting a new generation of workers or youth, 
or inspiring any real resistance to restoration. 

In Russia, other CIS states and certain Bal- 
kan countries (most notably Serbia and Roma- 
nia), old style, hard line Stalinist forces still 
exist. They are instruments for defending the 
remaining privileges of the bureaucracy. They 
have been abie to retain passive working class 
support by standing for the maintenance of state 
industries against the neo-liberal privatisers. But 
they have made no positive appeal to the 
masses to defend the planned economy or par- 
ticipate in the construction of a new plan. Most 
of them mount no clear opposition to capitalism 
or the market as such. They combine their op- 
position to the West with violent national chau- 
vinism and even anti-semitism. Many have 


-formed blocs with nationalist, racist and even 


fascist forces (Such as the Moscow National 
Salvation Froni and the Milosevic-Seselj bloc in 
Serbia up to the autumn of 1993). 

The social democratic and labour parties in 
the capitalist West are all on a right wing trajec- 
tory. The pace of their moves to the right varies 
from country to country, but the pattern is uni- 
form. Ali of these parties are keen to weaken 
their organisational and political relationship to 
the working class. In some cases (Spain) social 
democrats are pursuing neo-liberal programmes 
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(the path to this having being charted by the 
New Zealand Labour Party). The old Keynesian 
commitments to full employment, state owner- 
ship of industry and welfarism have either been 
ditched or diluted to such an extent that the 
difference between social democracy and bour- 
geois liberalism, in policy terms, has become 
ever narrower. 

The oft cited social democratic “Swedish 
model” is in outright crisis. Only in Austria has 
social democratic corporatism yet to break up. 
Links between the social democratic and labour 
parties and the trade unions have been deliber- 
ately undermined by reformist leaders, con- 
sciously cultivating an image to appeal to the 
bourgeoisie and the middie classes. 

In Europe, and in other countries where the 
social democratic tradition is strong, this shift 
to the right has resulted in declining member- 
ship levels. The reformist parties have become 
ever more the habitat of middie class career 
politicians as opposed to the mass of the work- 
ing class. In tum this has caused electoral de- 
cline. The net result of this process, taken to- 
gether with the collapse of Stalinism and the 
relative decline of the class struggle from the 
middie of the 1970s onwards, has been to 
weaken political class consciousness within the 
ranks of the working class. 

We do not mourn the decline of the reformist 
parties. But the absence of mass revolutionary 
parties has meant that the erosion of reformist 
“socialist” consciousness has not yet resulted 
in the growth of revolutionary socialist conscious- 
ness. Instead it has led to reduced expecta- 
tions, apathy and even the growth of reaction- 
ary ideas within the working class. 

However, the social democratic and Labour 
parties are ..ot dead. Electoral victories remain 
possible (as in Sweden). In Europe, the 
regroupment of these parties around EU projects 


for a “social market”, in the context of the dis- — 


crediting of conservative regimes, could even 
lead to significant revivals for parties like the 
French Socialists and the British Labour Party. 
In the semi-colonies, the picture is some- 
what different. Here social democracy is tradi- 
tionally weak and the Socialist International's 
sections have tended to be bourgeois parties. 
Those Social Democratic parties which were 
bourgeois workers’ parties tended not to join 
the Socialist Intemational but to float between 
it and Stalinism (as in Chile). The decline and 
fall of Stalinism has led to the emergence of a 
Labour/Workers’ Party movement modelled on 
the Brazilian PT. Moves to create such parties 
have been witnessed in the Pacific area and 
South Africa as well as in Latin America. Drawn 
to this project are a motley collection of ex- 
Stalinists, ex-guerrillaists and ex-Trotskyists. 
This movement criticises neoiberalism, but 
accepts the role of the market while emphasis- 
ing state intervention to regulate the worst as- 
pects of capitalist competition. The overall di- 
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rection of this confused current is towards the right, 
resigning themselves to neo-liberal programmes 
while seeking to shelter the poor from their worst 
effects. Meanwhile the bourgeois and petit-bourgeois 
nationalist forces in Africa and in Latin America 
have thrown off the Stalinist colouration thay once 
adopted, espousing instead the virtues of the mar- 
ket and liberal democracy. 

The political balance sheet of the world working 
class movement over the past five years is prepon- 
derantly negative: organisational decline and col- 
lapse, ideological degeneration and programmatic 
capitulation. 


WHAT IS the state of the bedrock organisations of 
the working class—the trade unions and other forms 
of workplace organisation? Worldwide the trade un- 
ions are under attack. Even the International Con- 
federation Free Trade Unions (ICFTU)—now the only 
serious international federation since the collapse 
of the Soviet core of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU)—reports that 260 union activists 
were killed by death squads or security services in 
1992. In the same year 40,000 workers were vic- 
timised for demanding union rights or better pay 
and conditions. 

Latin America is the most dangerous continent 
on which to be a trade unionist. The ICFTU reports 
a “wave of restrictive legislation . . . across the 
continent”. The informalisation of the economy and 
the neo-liberal shocks from Peru to Argentina and 
Mexico have hit the unions hard. 

In the Middle East, the rights of trade unionists 
are very restricted or non-existent. In Algeria, Egypt, 
Syria and Jordan the unions are under heavy state 
“supervision”. In the Gulf petro-monarchies there 
are no trade unions; the immigrant workers who 
make up a large percentage of the workforce lack 
citizenship and civic rights as well. Faced with the 
abuse of “human rights” in this region, the hypo- 
critical imperialist powers do not mount the slight- 
est pro-democratic propaganda. 

In Asia the remarkable growth of the socalled 
“tigers” was in part based on the suppression of 
trade unions. In South Korea, which experienced 
the highest average annual GDP rise between 1980 
and 1991 (10%), the working class has won not 
only a degree of trade union rights but used them 
to increase real wages. The unions also played a 
major role in establishing democratic rights. After a 
period of decline in the class struggle, 1994 saw 
growing resistance. The occupation at Hyundai and 
the austerity plans of the new govemment herald a 
new phase of struggle in South Korea. In Indonesia 
and Taiwan there are still no free trade unions. 
Trade unionists suffer severe repression, along with 
other campaigners for human rights and oppressed 
nationalities. 

In a number of African countries the unions have 
been in the forefront of the struggle for democratic 
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rights. In Nigeria, Malawi and, of course, South 
Africa mass strikes have played a vital role in forc- 
ing democratic concessions. The price of this activ- 
ity has often been the tying of the unions into a 
popular front or their subordination to bourgeois 
politicians such as Abiola in Nigeria. In South Africa 
three years of acute economic crisis have led to 
soaring unemployment. Real wages actually fell in 
1992 after several years of increasing as the un- 
ions won redress for decades of depressed wage 
levels caused by the apartheid dictatorship. The 
ANC-National Party settlement is supported by the 
leadership of the COSATU trade union federation. 
But at the same time there is clearly pressure from 
the rank and file within some unions to secure 
independent political representation for the working 
class. Proposals for a Workers’ Party have re- 
emerged in some unions such as the metal work- 
ers. 

The German proietariat has the most powerful 
trade union movement in Europe, both in terms of 
numbers and concentration in huge industrial un- 
ions. The DGB federation has 11 million members, 
3.39 million of whom are in the most militant of the 
unions—IG Metall. The years since re-unification 
have seen a steady revival of union activity, despite 
the continued class collaborationist pact signed 
between the government, unions and employers. In 
May 1993, the East German metal workers en- 
gaged in their first official strike for sixty years. 

In the autumn of 1993 coal miners, : building 
workers and the unemployed took to the streets in 
large numbers. The announcement of severe job 
losses and the cancellation of previous agreements 
indicates a serious employers’ offensive. The in- 
tensification of the class struggle in Germany is 
inevitable over the next period. The important ques- 
tion is whether the German workers can develop 
some sort of rank and file initiative and control over 
their struggles. 

In France the labour movement appeared at first 
to be cowed by the crushing electoral defeat of the 
Socialist Party and the retum of a new right wing 
government with a massive parliamentary majority. 
Yet the first serious offensive of the Balladur gov- 
emment against the public sector revived the spon- 
taneous resistance of the French workers. The 
strength of the Air France strike threw the govern- 
ment into disarray and led to a rapid climb-down. At 
the same time, the Socialists, despite their system- 
atic betrayal of workers’ interests, began to show a 
revival of support. 

The French working class remains organisation 
ally weak. The unions, politically divided and con- 
stantly waging intemecine battles, have never been 
strong, yet they have declined further in size by 
70% over the last 16 years. Today, they organise 
less than 10% of the workforce. As the great up 
heavals of June 1936 and May 1968 show, this 
ack of unionisation also allows for the develop- 
nent of explosive class struggle situations which 
“ne bureaucracy can only control with difficulty. Fol- 
owing the collapse of the PCF and the weakening 
=f the Socialist Party, this instability has grown. 


This in part explains the readiness of the cur- 
rent govemment to compromise. However, with- 
out the development of strike committees and 
rank and file organisation, it is difficuft for the 
largely non-unionised workforce to achieve the 
full fruits of their struggles. 

In Belgium and Italy, general strikes against 
austerity measures have brought hundreds of 
thousands onto the streets. In Italy there is a 
serious problem caused by the division and 
bureaucratisation of the unions. This crisis of 
leadership was manifested in 1992, when the 
workers pelted the sell-out bureaucrats with nuts 
and bolts. But despite the rise of the COBAS 
movement of the late 1980s, the rank and file 
have not been able to stop class collaborationist 
deals such as the abandonment of the scala 
mobile. 

In Britain the upsurge of resistance to the 
closure of the remaining coal mines in the au- 
tumn of 1992 was frittered away in popular 


‘front charades with Tory “rebel” MPs. One year 


on, the miners were butchered without a sen- 
ous blow being struck in response. Across Eu- 
rope the same task faces trade unionists: to 
build a powerful movement of the rank and file 
against the bureaucracy. Such a movement must 
not be limited by localism or economism. Nor 
should it actively seek premature splits in the 
unions. Nevertheless it must mount a real chal- 
lenge to the treacherous leaders. Such a move- 
ment will require a revolutionary communist van- 
guard at its core. 

In Russia the key question is whether the 
onslaught of Yeltsin and Gaidar on millions of 
jobs wil provoke a response from the working 
class. Russian workers showed no signs of wish- 
ing to defend the parliament during Yeltsin's 
October 1993 Coup, and they totally ignored 
the call of the official unions for a general strike. 
But neither have they shown much enthusiasm 
for Yeltsin. 

The Russian working class remains a sleep- 
ing giant which still has to recover not only from 
the destructive effects of more than fifty years 
of Stalinist atomisation and de-politicisation, but 
also from nearly a decade of reliance on and 
co-operation with their managers. In the years 
since perestroika, and especially since the eco- 
nomic shock treatment began, workers have 
gained more and more contro! over the work 
process. Their managers have to work in an 
alliance with the workers (they are elected by 
the workforce). The result has been the con- 
stant raising of wages and payments in kind, 
roughly in parallel with the rise in prices. 

The Russian working class has not yet cre- 
ated mass organisations of struggle. Their un- 
ions are not trade unions in any recognisabie 
sense of the term. The Federation of Independ- 
ent Unions of Russia (FNPR) claims 50 million 
members from a workforce of 72.5 million. Work- 
ers still receive their social security, sickness 
and invalidity benefits through it. Thus their 
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membership is not voluntary. The FNPR is closely 
linked with the Russian Union of Entrepreneurs 
and Industrialists, forming a corporate structure 
at plant level. 

There are also forty or so “unofficial” unions, 
but fittle hope can be placed in them to lead a 
fightback against the effects of the coming 
shock. In all the CIS states their membership 
does not exceed 500,000 and the three largest 
in Russia—the coal miners, the air traffic con- 
trollers and airline pilots—do not have more 
than 100,000 members. These unions have re- 
ceived large sums from the AFL-CIO, and are 
heavily corrupted by the entrepreneurs and mafia 
of the private sector. Nevertheless, the stirrings 
of the Polish and the Ukrainian workers show 
that when the full impact of the decisive mo- 
ment of restoration becomes clear to the work 
ers then mass resistance is possible. 

The trade unions and workplace organisa- 
tions are the bedrock of the word workers’ move- 
ment. They are the womb of class conscious- 
ness, repeatedly giving birth to it no matter how 
many defeats are suffered. In the present phase 
of the collapse or withering of “workers’ par- 
ties”, revolutionaries must turn to the workers 
in the workplaces: in the factories, the mines, 
the shops and the offices. Yet the existing trade 
unions, both in countries with low and high lev- 
els of trade union struggle, whether over a cen- 
tury old or formed in the past decade, face a 
common enemy within—the trade union bureauc- 
racy. The central task for revolutionaries is to 
be the foremost fighters for the creation of 
fighting democratic workplace organisations that 
can take control of their national unions and 
oust this bureaucracy. 

Among the urban poor and rural poor peas- 
ants, new popular organisations of resistance 
are created, smashed and recreated time and 
time again as a necessity for day to day sur- 
vival. From the outset brave, seif-sacrificing lead- 
ers will be needed to withstand the paramilitary 
assassination squads and the latifundists’ mur- 
der gangs. The corruption and incorporation of 
these leaders into a privileged conservative layer 
is less of a threat than the failure of these 
leaders to raise the political horizon of the op- 
pressed, their fear and unwillingness to con- 
sciously unite all the piecemeal struggles for 
survival into an irresistible force capable of 
smashing the capitalist state. 

In time the damaging ideological conse- 
quences of the collapse of Stalinism, which took 
place hard on the heels of a series of savage 
attacks against the workers of the main imperi- 
alist and semi-colonial countries, will begin to 
die out. A new generation of youth is coming 
into political activity. Youth will play a key role in 
the coming radicalisation. They are less scarred 
by the defeats of the last decade, less awed by 
the old workers’ parties and the trade union 
officialdom. Their experience is of a world bour- 
geoisie gloating over the fallen Stalinist bureauc- 
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racy, declaring the end of history and the etemity of 
the market economy. But they are aiso witnessing 
a slide into economic stagnation, the outbreak of 
genocidal national wars and imperialism’s bloody 
“peacekeeping missions” in the Gulf and Somalia. 

These young people, trained and educated in 
ever greater numbers by capitalism itself, yet faced 
with unemployment or the harshest forms of exploi- 
tation in the “informal economy”, are increasingly 
willing to fight. They are prepared to fight not only 
for themselves but for all the oppressed and ex- 
ploited: against racism and fascism in the imperial- 
ist countries, against dictatorship and the death 
squads in the “third world”, against the old bureau- 
crats or the new rich in the collapsing workers’ 
states. To organise the youth is a central task in 
the revitalisation and reconstruction of a mass revo- 
lutionary workers’ movement. 

A profound change is beginning to make itself 
felt. The room for manoeuvre afforded by the weak- 
ening of Stalinism—and in certain countries its to- 
tal disappearance—will give revolutionaries ever 
greater possibilities for intervention and for winning 
a new generation of militants who want both to 
fight and to learn the real nature of revolutionary 
politics, Marxism and Trotskyism. 

The major problem facing the world working class 
is the absence of a worldwide revolutionary leader- 
ship standing as an organised political alternative 
to disintegrating Stalinism, to bourgeoisifying social 
democracy and to petit-bourgeois nationalism. The 
tremendous damage done to Trotskyism by the cen- 
trists was displayed during the crisis of the degen- 
erate workers’ states. The larger centrist forma- 
tions (Militant/CWI, the United Secretariat of the 
Fourth International (USFI) and the British Socialist 
Workers Party’s Intemational Socialist Organisation) 
have provided no focus for the building even of the 
first nuclei of revolutionary parties. 

Groups like the Spartacists have terribly discred- 
ited Trotskyism and soiled its banner by confusing 
it with Stalinism in the eyes of the workers of East- 
em Europe. None of the centrist currents have been 
able to orient the world workers’ movement cor- 
rectly against process of capitalist restoration in 
the workers’ states. As expected, the British SWP, 
because of its economistic and capitulationist theory 
of “state capitalism”, failed absolutely to defend 
the historic gains. Others, like the Militant, shad- 
owed the Stalinist chauvinists. The Morenoite cur- 
rent, the International Workers’ League (LIT) one- 
sidedly analysed the democratic upheavals in 
1989-90 in Eastem Europe as solely part of the 
process of proletarian political revolution, and were 
blind to the dangers of capitalist restoration. 

The centrist “Fourth Internationals” are mostly in 
decline or outright fragmentation. When the USF 
was created thirty years ago it regrouped about 
three quarters of all those in the world who re- 
garded themselves as Trotskyists. Now it is no longer 
the largest “Trotskyist” International. It is in a state 
of constant factional strife as its leaders adapt to 
the Greens, tail the “anti-imperialists“ as they move 
rightwards, and imitate the social democratic left. It 





is probable that they will eventually abandon the 
claim to be the “Fourth International” in favour of 
creating an International with small scale reformist 
forces. | 

The Healyites have not recovered from their 
fissure into several competing sects in 1985-87. 
The Morenoite LIT split into three components in 
1992. At its last congress (1994) the largest of 
these fragments split further. The Intemational Bol- 
shevik Faction, led by the Colombian PST, was ex- 
pelled along with several other South and Central 
American sections. 

Only the International Socialist Organisation— 
led by the British SWP—is growing on a world scale, 
although in Germany and Sweden the Militant is 
experiencing certain success with its Youth against 
Racism in Europe campaign. The Lambertists are 
extremely weakened with the disappearance of the 
youth organisation of their French parent section, 
and a crisis in their Spanish section. However, 
through the framework of their “open conferences” 
they maintain many links with the flowering labour 
movements in the imperialised countries. 

The fight against centrism is an integral part of 
the struggie to build a revoiutionary party. Wherever 
the centrists are moving leftwards or where they 
are deepening their roots among the youth, the 
oppressed or the working class, revolutionaries must 
combine accurate and sharp political criticism of 
them with various forms of the united front tactic, 
aimed at exposing their failure to measure up to 
the real tasks of the class struggle in practice. With 
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regard to the disintegrating centrist currents, 
the task is to rescue the best cadres, those 
least demoralised by their centrist miseducation. 

The absence of a revolutionary leadership in 
central and eastern Europe and in a number of 
semi-colonial countries—even one at the stage 
of constructing smal! combat parties—has al- 
ready greatly magnified the effect of the defeats 
of the late 1980s and early 1990s. This is not 
just a Trotskyist cliché. Parties with a few thou- 
sand members, providing they had the correct 
programme, well trained cadres and roots in the 
mass organisations of working class and the 
oppressed, could have either prevented defeat, 
or—by hammering home the lessons of defeat— 
could have undergone a great qualitative and 
quantitative transformation, becoming real par- 
ties of the proletarian vanguard. 

The absence of a democratic centralist revo- 
lutionary International means that the working 
class has to learn repeatedly from defeats. At 
the moment these defeats—from Nicaragua to 
Russia, from Palestine to lreland—are at the 
hands of the democratic counter-revolution. 

That the counter-revolution is “democratic” 
is not due to the benign character of the imperi- 
alist or semicolonial bourgeoisie but first and 
foremost to the considerable remaining strength 
of the world workers’ movement, to the bas- 
tions which this and previous generations of 
workers’ struggles have erected within a capital- 
ist word. 





“We stand at 
a historic 
turning point. 
This is 
testified to 
not only by 
the re- 
ordering of 
the world and 
the crash and 
fragmentation 
of mighty 
states, but 
also by the 
‘cunning of 
history’, the 
sudden and 
unexpected 
reversals 
which these 
events have 
unleashed.” 


We stand at a historic tuming point. This ts testified to, not 
only by the re-ordering of the worid and the crash and fragmen- 
tation of mighty states, but also by the “cunning of history’, 
the sudden and unexpected reversals which these events have 
unleashed. 

The slogans of democracy, of national freedom, of human 
rights have been so many weapons in the hands of the exploit- 
ers over the past years. But capitalism in its imperialist, its 
semi-colonial and its restorationist form is not able for long to 
extend these rights to the mass of the exploited. These slo- 
gans will tum from being instruments of deceit into means for 
exposing capitalism and mobilising for its overthrow. 

In the present period—marked by sharp tums from revolu- 
tionary to counter-revolutionary situations, by the fragmentation 
of states along national and ethnic lines, by constitutional 
crises in the old imperialist countries—there is an urgent need 
to use revolutionary democratic slogans. Marxism has never 
renounced these slogans. But they must be used not to present 
a reformist perspective of gradual growth from political to so- 
cial and economic democracy, but rather to expose the fraud 
of parliamentarism, the “rule of law” and presidential rule. 

In the coming years it will be necessary for revolutionaries 
to utilise tactics to expose reformism. 

These will include giving critical electoral support to mass 
reformist workers’ parties, and raising concrete demands on 
them. Where no such parties exist, or where trade unions are 


tied to a popular front alliance with bourgeois forces, revolu- 

tionaries must campaign for the unions and other workers’ 

organisations to break with the bourgeiosie and in certain cir- 
cumstances to create a workers’ party. 

Taking into account all these areas of struggle and the 
opportunities they present for building revolutionary parties and 
a new Leninist-Trotskyist International, the LRC! advances as 
its key slogans in the coming period: 

@ Defend every last gain of the planned and statified property 
in the degenerate workers’ states. 

@ Defend democratic rights against the forces of the bourgeoi- 
sie, against imperialism, against fascism, with revolutionary 
methods. 

@ Defend the gains of the workers and poor peasants within 
capitalist society with mass direct action: fight for transi- 
tional demands and workers’ control in the spheres of jobs, 
land, social welfare and wages. 

@ Defend the semi-colonial countries against the plunder of 
the IMF and the “peacemakers” of the USA and the United 
Nations. 

@ Young people, especially young workers, are the future: they 
will build new revolutionary parties and a new, Leninist- 
Trotskyist International. 

@ Prepare for a new wave of intensified class struggle, for 
deep revolutionary crises. Fight for the resurgence of genu- 
ine revolutionary Marxism! 
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After the collapse of Stalinism 





The Third Congress of the LRCI 
discussed and agreed an 
extensive update of its 
international programme with 
regard to Stalinism. Dave 
Stockton explains how events 
in the class struggle have posed 
new tasks for the workers of the 
Stalinist countries. 
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In December 1989, when the LRCi 
published the Trotskyist Manifesto, we 
were already aware of the historic 
nature of the crisis unfolding in Eastern 
Europe, the Soviet Union and China. 
Writing against the background of the 
Tiananmen massacre and the mass 
demonstrations which led to the 
breaching of the Berlin Wall, we wrote: 

"The magnitude of the upheavals in 
Eastem Europe and the Soviet Union 
can scarcely be underestimated. They 
will profoundly affect the future of 
these states and Stalinism as a force 
within the world labour movement.” 

In the jast five years Germany has 
been reunited and capitalism restored 
in its eastem half. Throughout Eastern 
Europe Stalinists were either ousted 
from power or remodelled themselves 
into quasi-social democratic parties, 
assisting in the restoration of capital- 
ism. While the Czech Republic under- 
took a "velvet split” from Slovakia, 
Yugoslavia disintegrated under the 
impact of a civil war more brutal then 
anything seen in Europe since 1945. 
By 1991 these historic events engulfed 
the USSR itself. Over three fateful days 
in August a Stalinist hardliners’ coup 
attempt collapsed. Boris Yeltsin seized 
his moment and, with it, the power. In 
swift succession he banned the 
CPSU—abolishing the nomenklatura 
system—broke up the central planning 
agencies and, in December, dissolved 
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the USSR as an integral state. 

Many so-called Trotskyist groups, 
especially those with a Stalinophile 
orientation, concluded that Russia’s 
transition back to capitalism was now 
complete. In sharp contrast to this 
identification of the "the gains of 
October” with the fate of the Stalinist 
bureaucracy, the LRCI maintained that 
the restoration of capitalism, far from 
being complete, was just beginning in 
eamest. For us the question of the 
existence or survival of the Stalinist 
bureaucratic regime in Moscow was 
never the decisive element in our 
definition of Russia as a degenerated 
workers’ state. In this approach we 
merely followed Trotsky’s brilliant grasp 
of the nature of the degenerated 
workers’ state and its intemal contra- 
dictions which condemned it to either 
political revolution or collapse. 

Trotsky insisted that the proletarian 
character of such a state, whose 
political superstructure had undergone 
a complete degeneration, rested 
exclusively upon the character of the 
property relations which underpinned 
this structure. For more than sixty years 
a series of bureaucratic edicts boxed in 
the law of vatue--the chief economic 
regulator under capitalism—and 
prevented it from becoming the ruling 
force in economic and social life. 
Naturally enough then, we rejected 
outright the notion that the downfall of 





the Stalinist regime, even when it was 
replaced by a consciously pro-capitalist 
regime, signified the qualitative leap 
capitalism. We emphasised that the 
decisive moment of restoration would 
be seen in the final destruction of the 
relations of planned economy, which for 
a whole period survived the formal 
abolition of centralised output-setting 
agencies, and took refuge in ad hoc 
arrangements between and within key 
industrial enterprises and the barely 
reformed banking system. 

Nevertheless, we have rightly paid 
meticulous attention to the changing 
political map of the last five years in 
Eastem Europe and the former USSR. 
Complex forms of dual power have 
emerged and been suppressed. 
Bonapartist, semi-tbonapartist and 
parliamentary forces have struggied for 
supremacy. 

New bourgeois or former bureau- 
cratic governments have been swept 
in and out of office. Powerful figures 
from the ancien regime have been 
driven from power only to find them- 
selves raised up again as the working 
class of these moribund workers’ 
states seeks respite from the mael- 
strom of “shock therapy”. 

Over the last years the imperialists 
and their agents in Eastern Europe 
have proceeded cautiously in the 
process of restructuring. Moreover, 
enterprise managers have often taken 
successful evasive action faced with 
new marketsing measures. 

Added to this, many thousands of 
workers engaged in dogged defensive 
action to preserve wages, jobs and 
social services. 

Throughout these five years the 
Stalinist parties have, by and large, 
ceased to be the governing elite but 
the social character of the property 
relations has remained unchanged, if 
heavily modified. We are in a transi- 
tional situation of considerable com- 
plexity and a historically unique combi- 
nation of tasks has fallen to the 
working class of the region. 

A new range of combined tactics—in 
essence a blend of the programmes of 
social and political revolution—had to 
be elaborated. 

Because we understood the reasons 
for the collapse of the Soviet and East 
European planned economies, because 
we had no illusions as to the thor- 
oughly counter-revolutionary character of 
the bureaucracy or its state structures, 
their collapse did not fill us with 
despair. We had never mistaken the 





bureaucracy for the real subject of 
history, of class politics. Our attention 
thus focused on the working class and 
its potential allies and the vital neces- 
sity to win them to a defence of the 
planned property forms, even during the 
process of restoration itself. 

We never expected a significant 
portion of the bureaucracy to rally to 
their defence. We believed that, in 
Russia and Easter Europe at least, no 
sector would do so. It was, and is, the 
working class which must save the 
planned property forms if they are to be 
saved. 


In the 1989 preface to the Trotskyist 
Manifesto we wrote: 

“Here and now we sound the alarm 
bells against the surrender of the 
nationalised economy, the monopoly of 
foreign trade and the centralised plan. 
With them goes the partial and inad 
equate commitment to full employment 
and the right to work. With them goes 
the equally inadequate social services 
and welfare system. (. . .) For actually 
existing capitalism is not the consumer 
dream—tealised only to some extent in 
the lives of the west‘'s bloated middle 
classes and labour aristocracy. It is the 
poverty, exploitation and starvation of 
three quarters of humanity. The fate of 
most of the workers’ states, if the 


working class fails to defend its gains, 


will be similar—semi-colonial servitude 
and super-exploitation. ” 

In the years since these words were 
written we have made good our 
promise, developing programmes of 
action against restoration which had as 
their goal the democratic power of the 
working class exercised through 
workers’ councils and a democratic 
centrally planned economy. We devel- 
oped action programmes for Germany 
in the swift transition period from fate 
1989 to the summer of 1990, for the 
long drawn out process which began in 
Russia in January 1992, for Cuba as 
its crisis deepened in 1993. 

In ali of the degenerate workers’ 
states where the restoration process is 
underway we have analysed these 
measures and developed our pro- 
gramme to combat them. 

We never imagined that political 
revolution would be an automatic 
process, that it would develop sponta- 
neously. We were well aware of the 
deep discredit that Stalinism had 
brought on the very name of socialism. 
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Events over the last five years have 
proved one thing definitively. Seventy 
years of Stalinist dictatorship, com- 
bined with economic decay over the 
last decade and a half, created an 
environment in which the working class 
was prevented from organising as a 
class for itself. 

As a result we realised that the first 
generation of the leaders of the 
masses would be pro-capitalist; that 
they would lead the masses to defeats, 
perhaps historic defeats. We observed 
five years ago: 

"But whatever the outcome of this 
struggle the re-emergence of open 
class struggle and political life, however 
bourgeois and petit-bourgeois its initial 
forms were, will prove the only condi- 
tions in which a new, and eventually a 
revolutionary workers’ movement will be 
built.” 

There was no altemative for the 
working class except to learn from 
experience. The duty of revolutionary 
communists is to aid this learning, to 
give it a scientific character, to warn, to 
prepare, to do everything in their power 
to shorten the period of defeats and 
disorientation. 

Whilst preserving our programmatic 
intransigence against both market 
mania and democratic delusions, our 
duty is to stay with the masses, aiding 
them by deploying revolutionary tactics 
so that they may shed their illusions in 
parniaments, in privatisation and in 
nationalism. 

To do this required the sharpening 
of our programme of revolutionary 
democratic demands to expose the 
restorationist “democrats”. It required 
us to sharpen our slogans, through a 
clearer restatement of Lenin and 
Trotsky’s programme on the uncondi- 
tional right to self-determination of 
oppressed nations, even in a workers’ 
state. 

Here, as we found when developing 
the Trotskyist Manifesto in the 1980s, 
an honest recognition of living experi- 
ence, together with a return to the 
unfalsified works of the leaders of the — 
October revolution to provide a meth- 
odological guide, proved the key to 
elaborating a new programme for the 
1990s. | 

The Third Congress of the LRCI, in 
continuing this endeavour, has adopted 
a new fifth chapter of the Trotskyist 
Manifesto: “Against Capitalist Restora- 
tion! For Proletarian Political 
Revolution!" 
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Against Capitalist Restoration! 











Despite nearly half a century of military and economic rivalry 
between the USSR and the USA, the Soviet Union formed one 
of the two central pillars of the imperialist worid order. 

From 1945 to 1991 the Kremlin, its satellites and indeed 
its Stalinist rivals, acted again and again to divert and abort 
the development of a world-revolutionary wave that could have 
isolated and eventually defeated imperialism. The counter- 
revolutionary role of Stalinism was concealed from millions by 
limited wars with imperialism in Korea and Vietnam, by the 
logistical support given by Stalinist states to national libera- 
tion struggles, and above all by the overthrow of capitalism by 
Stalinist partis. Today the downfall of the USSR appears as 
an unmitigated catastrophe for many fighters against imperial- 
ism and capitalism worid-wide. 

The collapse of the USSR, and other degenerate workers’ 
states, represents an enormous material and moral victory for 
imperialism. But it is a victory fraught with contradictions. It 
involves not only the near destruction of the historic economic 
gains of the October revolution, but also the elimination of a 
counter-revolutionary agency of imperialism within the move- 
ments of the exploited and oppressed throughout the world. 
The counter-revolutionary consequences of imperialism’s vic- 
tory are immediate and obvious. The Pymhic nature of this 
victory will emerge relentlessly in the decade to come. The 
crisis now being encountered in the very process of restoring 
capitalism is contributing greatly to the deepening period of 
general crisis which characterises the end of the twentieth 
century. 

After 1945 the prestige of the Kremlin was immensely 
enhanced by its victory over German imperialism and its con- 
sequent territorial expansion into Eastern and Central Europe. 
The vital role played by the planned economy-—a key conquest 
of the October Revolution—in bringing about both the USSR’s 
victory, and its post-war survival and reconstruction, formed 
the material precondition for the creation of a whole senes of 
new degenerate workers’ states, the political and economic 
duplicates of the Soviet Union. The very existence of the 
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USSR, and the defensive manoeuvres carried out by the Sta 
linist bureaucracy against imperialism in the period of the first 
cold war, fed to the defeat and overthrow of a number of 
weakened capitalist classes in Eastern Europe and later in 
the colonial and semi-colonial world. 

These overtums of capitalism took place either through the 
agency of the Soviet Armed Forces or by Stalinist parties and 
guerrilla forces under their leadership. In the case of Cuba, an 
originally petit-bourgeois nationalist movement assimilated it- 
self to Stalinism and transformed the island into a degener- 
ated workers’ state. Under Stalinist control, however, these 
victories over capitalism did not result in the international 
spread of the proletarian revolution. Rather, they created a 
relatively stable balance of power between the USSR and 
imperialism. The Stalinist parties ensured that all elements of 
independent working class organisation were destroyed prior 
to the liquidation of capitalism. For the world proletariat the 
overall consequences of these social overtums were counter 
revolutionary. 

The circumstances and pace of each bureaucratic social 
overtum necessarily differed, one from another. But they held 
a number of essential features in common. In each case 
Stalinist parties, or proto-Stalinist national liberation move- 
ments, came to lead powerful armed forces in the struggle 
against fascist or “democratic” imperialism. The armed forces 
of the bourgeois state were defeated and disintegrated by the 
Stalinist forces. The bourgeoisie was deprived completely, or 
in jarge measure, of political power. 

Having seized political power, the Stalinists moved to crush 
all independent working class organisations, preventing the 
creation of healthy workers’ states based on workers’ democ- 
racy. In this way they ensured the establishment of political 
regimes identical to the bureaucratic tyranny established by 
Stalin in the USSR. 

Despite widespread nationalisations of industry and the 


expropriation of the semi-feudal tandowners, there was at first 


no systematic expropriation of the bourgeoisie as a whole. 
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Faithful to their counter-revolutionary programme of a revolu- 
tion by stages, the Stalinists initially had no intention of over 
throwing capitalism. On the contrary, they sought to preserve 
it by forming an open or concealed popular front—an alliance 
with the national or local bourgeoisie—and by trying to main- 
tain an alliance with the imperialist powers. The “peoples 
democracies” they established were not intended to be “so- 
cialist” states. 

Throughout this phase, the Stalinists actively prevented 
any attempt by the working class itself to take power from the 
virtually prostrate bourgeoisie. In Eastern Europe, the Soviet 
occupation authorities systematically liquidated the revolution- 
ary vanguard of the proletariat and indeed, any independent 
political parties, trade unions, factory committees or proto- 
soviet bodies. They defended capitalist property relations whilst 
seeking to exploit them for the reconstruction of the Soviet 
economy through nationalisations and joint enterprises. 

The armed forces of the bourgeois state were defeated 
and smashed by the Stalinist forces. Yet the states which 
resulted from the Stalinist victories were not workers’ states. 
The Stalinists’ intention was to maintain the existence of 
capitalism. This they proceeded to do. Stalin’s objective was 
merely to ensure the utter subordination of these states to 
the USSR, forming a buffer zone, or a type of defensive glacis. 
The Stalinist bureaucracy carried out a pre-emptive bureau- 
cratic counterrevolutions against the working class and the 
poor peasantry, aborting the nascent revolutionary situation 
that had been created by the collapse of Nazi power. Whilst 
carrying out this anti-working class task the Stalinists could 
still rely on the active support of the indigenous bourgeoisie 
and the imperialist powers. In this way a form of dual power 
was established, with the armed power of the Stalinists re- 
placing that of the bourgeoisie. 

This situation did not and could not last. The Stalinists’ 
abortion of the post-war revolutionary wave and crushing of 
any independent proletarian class forces necessanly encour 
aged a renewed offensive from imperialism and the remaining 
forces of the bourgeoisie in Eastern Europe. The continued 
pressure of Stalinist forces in the Balkans (without Stalin's 
approval) and the inability of British imperialism to stem it 
unaided, gave the new US administration a pretext to launch 
an economic and military campaign to strengthen the bour- 
geois states of the European continent. 

Truman launched Marshal Aid as the carrot—and retumed 
large numbers of US troops as the stick —to prevent any 
further successes for the Stalinists and even to encourage a 
roll-back of their power in Central and Eastern Europe. But the 
first attempts of local bourgeois forces in Eastem Europe to 
use the contradictions of dual power and the popular front 
governments to pressure the Stalinists to accept Marshal Aid, 
or relax their grip on the armed forces, produced a defensive 
reflex from the Kremlin. This proved fatal for capitalism in 
Eastem Europe. 

At this point the Stalinists, using their control of the repres- 
sive forces of the state, acted to remove the threat from 
imperialism and its indigenous bourgeois agents. They ex- 
pelled the representatives of the bourgeoisie from government 
and expropriated the capitalist class as a whole. The transi- 
tional Stalinist govemments which were the agencies of these 
bureaucratic social overturns can best be described as “bu- 
reaucratic anti-capitalist” variants of the “workers’ govemment” 
category developed by the Comintem. By a series of bureau- 
cratic and military measures the capitalist system was up 
rooted. Industry and land was nationalised and a system of 


bureaucratic command planning was established, modelled 
directly on that of the USSR. 

These bureaucratic social overtums destroyed capitalism. 
But because the working class as an independent and con- 
scious force was excluded from this process, the revolution in 
property relations did not result in the creation of healthy 
workers’ states. For genuine revolutionary communists (Trot- 
skyists) the consciousness, the fighting capacity and the revo- 
lutionary action of the working class itself are all decisive for 
the carrying through of a successful proletarian revolution. 
Had it proved possible, limited united fronts between revolu- 
tionary proletarian forces and the Stalinist parties and re- 
gimes during these bureaucratic revolutions would have been 
permissible. But the strategic aim of Trotskyists would have 
been to break Stalinist control over the destruction of capital- 
ism, to fight for genuine organs of workers’ democracy and to 
force the withdrawal of the Soviet Armed Forces from Eastem 
Europe. Only this way could the road to socialist transition 
have been opened, rather than blocked, from the outset. 

The bureaucratic social revolution, despite seizing the means 
of production from the bourgeoisie, was essentially a counter- 
revolutionary act. It took place against the rhythms and flow of 
the class struggle. It could only take place because both the 
working class and the bourgeoisie had previously been dis- 
armed, leaving the state forces in the hands of the Stalinists. 
Nevertheless, the expropriation of the entire capitalist class 
and the suppression of the operation of the law of value 
meant that the property relations defended by these states 
were proletarian, albeit controlled by a totalitarian bureauc- 
racy. Like the USSR, by whose direct or indirect agency they 
were created, these states were degenerated workers’ states. 
Unlike the USSR, they had never been healthy workers’ states 
based on the power of workers’ councils. They had not under- 
gone a process of degeneration from the condition of a healthy 
workers’ state—they were degenerate from birth. 

Throughout the process of establishing these states, the 
Stalinist governments prevented independent working class 
mobilisations. These might have taken advantage of the impe- 
tus created by the overthrow of the bourgeoisie to challenge 
the political dictatorship and parasitic privileges of the Stalin- 
ists, thereby opening a political revolutionary crisis in which 
workers’ councils could pose an alternative state power to the 
totalitarian dictatorship. The overturns were carried out by the 
Stalinist forces as a defensive reaction against imperialism 
and as a pre-emptive measure against a proletarian social 
revolution. The bureaucratic social overturns were, at one and 
the same time, political counter-revolutions against the prole- 
tariat. Their outcome blocked the transition to socialism. They 
attempted to realise the reactionary utopia of “socialism in 
one country” rather than the international revolution. They 
were counter-revolutionary from the standpoint of the historic 
and strategic goals of the proletariat 

In Cuba the key role, in an essentially similar bureaucratic 
overthrow of capitalism, was played by the July 26 Movement 
(J26M) centred around the caudillo figure of Fidel Castro. This 
was a popular front comprising both bourgeois nationalist and 
left Stalinist wings. During its march to power and its first 
phase in government, the overall tactics and programme of 
the movement remained those of revolutionary petit bourgeois 
nationalism. Imptacable US hostility to its victory, and to its 
attacks on US investments in Cuba, led to a counter-offensive 
by the Cuban bourgeoisie in mid-1960. This forced Castro to 
side with the left Stalinists in the J26M, to seek first an 
alliance and later fusion with the Cuban Communist Party and 
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massive economic and military assistance from the Soviet 
bureaucracy. The Kremlin was willing to support this develop- 
ment for its own military-strategic purposes (the siting of nu- 
clear missiles), as well as to increase its ideological influence 
in the “Third Worid”. From mid1960 to early 1962 a bureau- 
cratic anti-capitalist workers’ government expropriated the na- 
tive Cuban bourgeoisie as weil as the imperialist holdings. 
The regime instituted bureaucratic planning and created a 
degenerate workers’ state. 

Although the degenerate workers’ states were not created 
in the same manner as the USSR, each of them shared its 
counter-revolutionary character. In the USSR, initial bureau- 
cratic deformations grew within the healthy workers’ state 
until a qualitative leap—the Soviet Thermidor, or political coun- 
ter-revolution—transformed the state into a degenerated work- 
ers’ state. The other states were established as replicas of 
the USSR, degenerate from their very creation. Consequently, 
the programme of political revolution developed by Trotsky as 
the only proletarian strategy against the bureaucratic dictator- 
ship of Stalin was fully applicable to these states from their 
very establishment. As with the USSR the bureaucracies of 
these states have consistently acted to hold back and to 
divert anticapitalist and anti-impenalist struggles around the 
world. Their strategic goal was peaceful coexistence with im- 
perialism. 


Stalinism cramped each of the new planned economies within 
the confines of “socialism in one country”. It actively pre- 
vented the spread of proletarian revolution to the more eco- 
nomically developed areas. They cut the economies of the 
degenerate workers’ states off from the benefits of access to 
the highest concentrations of the means of production, and 
from integration into an international division of labour. The 
state monopoly of foreign trade provides indispensable protec- 
tion for the workers’ state against competition from cheaper 
capitalist goods. But the aim of this monopoly cannot be to 
reproduce within the borders of each workers’ state every 
branch of agrarian and industrial production that can be found 
in the rest of the world. This path proved utopian (as in North 
Korea and Albania) and led to unnecessary and useless sacri- 
fices being made by the working class. Only the spread of the 
social revolution to the centres of world capitalism will allow a 
decisive breakthrough to socialist construction and a world 
planned economy. The narrow, nationalist programme of “so- 
cialism in one country” served to retard the development of 
the productive forces— at first relatively, but eventually abso- 
lutely. 

Precisely because it suppressed proletarian democracy, the 
bureaucracy ensured that its own planning was illinformed 
and ignorant of both the needs of society and the actual 
operation of the economy. It scored impressive successes in 
its first decades, when it was primarily a case of extensive 
industnal development. Increasingly, however, innovation and 
constant technological renewal proved beyond the capacities 
of bureaucratic planning. Having abolished the dynamic main- 
spring of competition the ruling caste was unable and unwill- 
ing to replace it with the creative, self-interested participation 
of the direct producers in the planning process. The result 
was an inevitable decline in labour productivity and a further 
catastrophic falling behind in relation to imperialist capitalism. 

The bureaucracies could marshal economic resources to 
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meet the needs of their own lavish consumption and to de- 
fend their tyrannical rule. But the further removed particular 
sectors of production and distribution were from these prior+ 
ties, the more endemic shortages and poor quality goods 
became the norm. The military and defence sectors, including 
the maintenance of a vast police apparatus, received top 
priority for spending and performed relatively efficiently. But 
when it came to the consumption needs of the masses, bu- 
reaucratic planning mechanisms proved unable to provide high 
quality and plentiful goods, to lighten or shorten labour both in 
production and in the home, or to increase the amount and 
quality of leisure. After some striking initial successes in the 
sphere of education and social welfare, even these fell victim 
to the stagnation of bureaucratic planning. The experience of 
failure and decline eventually undermined the very idea of 
“planned” production in the consciousness of the working 
class, nationally and intemationally. Bourgeois propaganda has 
spread with ever greater success the “lesson” that this was 
the necessary result of any attempt to plan an economy. 

But the Stalinist bureaucracy was not, and is not, an ex- 
pression of the logic of planning itself. Effective planning pre- 
supposes the control of production by the centralised and 
conscious will of the producers themselves. The goals of Sta 
linist command planning were drafted by a tiny core of plan- 
ners, themselves dictated to by a Bonapartist clique of top 
bureaucrats. The operation of the plan was repeatedly thrown 
out of balance and disrupted by rival layers of the party and 
managerial bureaucracy. The atomised and alienated work 
force, who neither decided nor understood the goals of the 
plan, increasingly viewed production with apathy. In the mid 
1980s chronic stagnation tumed into a critical situation throw- 
ing the ruling bureaucracies into ever deeper political crisis. 

From Moscow to Beijing, from Belgrade to Hanoi, they di- 
vided into warring factions. Ail attempts to revive their system 
by admixtures of “market forces’ and so-called market social- 
ism were doomed to failure. First in Hungary and Yugoslavia 
and then, most spectacularly, under Gorbachev in the USSR 
these measures disrupted and disorganised bureaucratic plan- 
ning without creating a real capitalist economy. Dislocation 
and collapse of production, a rampant black market and cor- 
ruption, gigantic state budget deficits and enterprise bank- 
ruptcy staved off only by hyperinflation, all mark the terrible 
final death agony of the bureaucratically planned economies. 

For the working class, the purpose of post-capitalist prop- 
erty relations is the transition to a classless, communist soci 
ety. They make possible the planning of production to meet 
human need, to end oppression and progressively eradicate 
inequalities. But to do this requires the conscious and active 
participation of the proletariat, as producers and consumers. 
Planning needs the sovereignty of the direct producers them- 
selves who, for the first time in history, have an immediate 
interest in unleashing the productive forces as well as the 
Creative ability to do it. 

A plurality of workers’ states must follow a path of progres- 
sive economic integration and common planning in order to 
make the most effective use of the intemational division of 
labour, which remains necessary even for an economy build- 
ing socialism. The Stalinist bureaucracies were not capable of 
taking advantage of this. The first step in this direction for 
healthy workers’ states would be the formation of common 
planning bodies for important branches of production, com- 
mon plans for groupings of states together with a common 
currency. Such a system can only be created by the revolution 
ary action of the working class itself, conscious of its goals 
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and objectives. Though everywhere bureaucratic planning is in 
its death agony, late twentieth century capitalism has shown 
no capacity to step in rapidly and fund the restoration proc- 
ess. An extended period of crisis in which the moribund plan- 
ning system—shom of its central co-ordination—obstructs the 
definitive triumph of the law of value, creates the opportunity 
for the working class to shed its illusions in the market and 
rediscover the programme of democratic planning and work- 
ers’ council democracy. 


The Stalinist bureaucracies are historically illegitimate castes 
with no title to their privileges. From their birth they tended to 
develop factions and wings in response to the long term pres- 
sure upon them from both imperialism and the working class. 
In the USSR, Hungary, Yugoslavia and China factions devel- 


oped—and finally became dominant—which sought to dis- 


mantle central planning altogether and determine prices, wages 
and production by “market mechanisms”. They sought to put 
an end to the “social wage“, represented by subsidised food- 
stuffs, social services and amenities that have directly ben- 
efited the workers as a result of the abolition of capitalism. 

These advocates of decentralisation, the free market and 
the opening of the economies of the degenerate workers’ 
states to the imperialist multinationals became ever more 
openly restorationist. They came to despair not only of the 
central plan, but eventually of their own ability to retain politi- 
cal power. 

This faction was closely enmeshed with the managerial 
strata and hoped to emerge as direct agents, if not members, 
of a new capitalist class. Such conscious restorationists were 
able to shed their Stalinist skins with remarkable speed, as 
events in the USSR after 1990-91 demonstrated. They rapidly 
took on Social Democratic, Liberal, Christian Democratic, and 
oroto-fascist colours. 

In the late 1930s Leon Trotsky expected a small revolution- 
ary faction of the bureaucracy to emerge, one that would side 
with the working class in a political revolution. He never ac- 
corded this grouping any independent role, let alone that of 
ieading the political revolution. Fifty years on, no such faction 
nas materialised during the death agony of Stalinism; neither 
was it nor is it inevitable that one should develop. 

In 1938 Trotsky could point to the figure of Ignace Reiss, 
who defected to the Fourth Intemational from the KGB in 
1937. Trotsky believed he represented such a wing of the 
bureaucracy. At the other extreme he could point to Fyodor 
Butenko—a Soviet diplomat in the Romanian embassy who 
defected to Mussolini's Italy in 1938—as the representative 
of a proto-fascist restorationist wing of the bureaucracy. Trot- 
sky saw the majority of the bureaucracy under Stalin as trying, 
by ever more savage totalitanan means, to avoid being crushed 
either by restoration or proletarian political revoiution. Whilst 
estimating that Stalin’s trajectory was taking him nearer and 
nearer to the restorationist camp (in its fascist form), he did 
not rule out the possibility of Stalin and his faction resisting 
an open restorationist attack. In such conditions Trotsky held 
that there would be a need for revolutionary communists to 
form a limited military united front for the defence of the 
USSR. 

This latter perspective proved to be correct. The defencist 
united front became necessary after Trotsky’s murder, when 
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German imperialism invaded the USSR during the second im- 
perialist war. 

The death agony of Stalinism was postponed for forty years 
by the victory of the USSR in the Second Word War. The 
factional line-ups within the Soviet bureaucracy and the other 
workers’ states changed profoundly during this period. 

The triumph of the imperialist democracies in the war and 
the post-war expansion of the productive forces for three dec- 
ades or more, gave a new life and vitality to liberal, free 
market capitalism. This in tum exerted a different pressure on 
the bureaucracies of the Soviet Union and those of the new 
degenerate workers’ states. Eventually this created a pro- 
marketising faction which became increasingly preponderant 
in the conditions of stagnation and crisis during the late 1970s 
and the 1980s. The passage of time and the destruction of 
the revolutionary generation of 1917-23, the crisis of revolu- 
tionary leadership, including the destruction of Trotsky’s Fourth 
International in the late 1940s and early 1950s, contributed 
to the disappearance of the "faction of Reiss”. Only a pro- 
found development of independent class organisations in a 
political revolutionary crisis and the recreation of a significant 
international revolutionary force could lead to the re-emer- 
gence of such a wing of the bureaucracy. But such a develop- 
ment is not, nor was it for Trotsky, an essential part of the 
perspective or programme for political revolution. 

The preponderant faction of the bureaucracy during the 
post-1985 death agony of Stalinism was the “Market-Socialist 
"wing. At the same time, openly restorationist forces became 
ever stronger within and outside the bureaucracy. Gorbachev, 
echoing elements of Bukharinism, did not seek the restora 
tion of capitalism. He aimed at first to utilise market mecha- 
nisms to shore up the dictatorship of the bureaucratic caste, 
which would still be based on post-capitalist property rela- 
tions. But the measures he took, and his alliance with openly 
restorationist forces, eventually fractured the party dictator 
ship. This created a duality of power within the old bureauc- 
racy. In his jast two years Gorbachev was forced to raise 
himself more and more above the opposing camps, giving rise 
to a weak form of bonapartism. Possessing only a utopian 
economic and political programme of its own—one incapable 
of realisation—Gorbachev’s bonapartism manoeuvred between 
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the two camps, drawing strength in turn from one camp to 
resist the pressure of the other. 

Finally, in August 1991 the heads of the CPSU party bureauc- 
racy and interior security services attempted an abortive coup 
to forestall the rise of open pro-imperialist and comprador 
forces led by Yeltsin, forces that favoured the disintegration of 
the USSR. The abortive coup revealed the lack of a solid 
social base for the conservative bureaucracy in the population 
at large. It also demonstrated a profound lack of belief in their 
own mission by the hard line elements of the bureaucracy 
themselves. As a result of this failure Yeltsin inherited the 
presidential executive machinery created by Gorbachev, in- 
creased its powers and used them in the service of a fast 
track “shock therapy” for capitalist restoration. But the failure 
of the coup and Yeitsin’s seizure of the executive still did not 
resolve the duality of power between the rival sections of the 
bureaucracy. It merely heightened this contradiction, bringing 
the factions into direct confrontation with each other, free 
from the restraining effect of Gorbachev's Bonapartism. 

In the degenerate workers’ states of Eastern Europe the 
policies of Gorbachev after 1985 acted as a catalyst to quicken 
the tempo of developments in the economy and to hasten the 
showdown between the conservative bureaucracy and the bour- 
geois restorationists. In 1989 Gorbachev signalled that the 
Soviet Armed Forces garrisoned in Eastem Europe would play 
no role in protecting the national bureaucracies from domestic 
protests and demands for radical reform. The swift rise of 
amorphous “democratic” mass movements provided a solid 
base for the democratic intelligentsia and marketising wing of 
the bureaucracy—social layers far larger in Eastem Europe 
than in the USSR. in 1989 and 1990 throughout Eastern 
Europe, the party apparatus, secret police and armed forces 
crumbled in the face of mass protests. Between 1989 and 
1991 parliamentary elections brought to power governments 
made up of bourgeois forces or parties, popular front multi- 
class governments or reform factions of the Stalinist parties 
(as in Romania and Bulgaria). This process included the se- 
cession of the Baltic republics from the USSR. The only excep- 
tion was Serbia. Unlike in Russia, dual power and the fractur- 
ing the state superstructure did not last long. In the successor 
states of the Soviet Union the protracted nature of the resto- 
ration process has been entirely due to the objective eco- 
nomic difficulties of converting the principal means of produc- 
tion into capital. 

In China, in contrast to Gorbachev’s strategy of combining 
restructuring (perestroika) with openness (glasnost) and even- 
tually democratisation, Deng Xiaoping has attempted to com- 
bine radical marketisation with resolute defence of party dicta- 
torship, resorting to bloody repression in Tiananmen Square. 
The Chinese bureaucracy has a shortlived opportunity to com- 
bine these measures. They involve police dictatorship over the 
workers and the urban intelligentsia on the one hand and a 
near free market for the peasantry with enormous conces- 
sions to capitalism in Special Economic Zones (SEZs) on the 
other. The historic factor which created this opportunity is the 
huge size and social weight of China’s peasantry within the 
population, and its role not only on the farms but in the 
barracks. Deng has allowed a nearly total market economy to 
develop in the countryside. His faction has won, for a limited 
period, the passive if not the active support of the peasantry, 
thus securing the historic foundation stone of Bonapartism. 
But the whole logic of the rapid growth of market forces in 
rural China, and in the Special Economic Zones, will act to 
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pressurise and fracture the Chinese bureaucracy. When it 
splits, and is forced to take its intemecine warfare onto the 
streets, as it did in the 1960s and 1970s, and again at the 
end of the 1980s, China will face the stark alternative of 
social counter-revolution or proletarian political revolution. In 
China too, revolutionary leadership will be the factor that de- 
termines the outcome of the crisis. 


The experience of China, Russia, and other workers’ states 
confirms that not all advocates of shock-treatment and rapid 
restoration from within the Stalinist bureaucracy are bourgeois 
democrats or liberalisers. 

Neither are the majority of the authoritarian bureaucratic 
conservatives committed to the defence of planned property 
relations. In the USSR for example, the conservative faction of 
the bureaucracy has evolved rapidly into a Great Russian Chau- 
vinist and antisemitic force, using populist and nationalist 
slogans to mobilise the most backward sections of society 
against the democratic rights of the workers and oppressed 
minorities. Fascist and proto-fascist parties have arisen with 
direct links to the former KGB and the army. Groups like Nashi 
and Vladimir Zhirinovsky’s Liberal Democratic Party reject col- 
laboration with Westem impenalism. They do so only because 
their programme aims to restore a specifically Russian impen- 
alism. 

The most authoritarian elements within the bureaucracy 
recognise in such proto-fascist parties a bulwark against the 
threat of proletarian revolution and a potential alternative to 
future domination by foreign capital. The growth of fascist and 
semi-fascist forces was most clearly reflected in the electoral 
successes of Zhirinovsky in the Duma elections of December 
1993. Whether Russian fascism develops as an organised 
mass force depends in part on the degree of revival by the 
workers’ movement in the coming years. If working class re- 
sistance mounts to the economic and political attacks of the 
restorationists, the danger of the latter tuming to a mass 
fascist movement to crush resistance will increase. Another 
factor spurring its growth would be a continuing of the weak- 





ness of the embryonic Russian bourgeoisie and the prolonged 
stagnation of the restoration process itself. This could 
strengthen forces within the bureaucracy which support a state 
capitalist road to restoration. To provide themselves with a 
mass base, these forces may then tum to mobilising the 
lumpenprojietarian and petit-bourgeois masses behind chau- 
vinist and fascist slogans, using them to smash both their 
rivals within the bureaucracy and to crush the threat of an 
explosion of working class resistance. 

The restorationist governments all look to impernalism for 
assistance. But imperialism, though it ardently desires the 
final and complete restoration of capitalism in the degenerate 
workers’ states, simply does not possess the resources to 
assure a rapid transformation, one free of revolutionary cri- 
ses. Only in one state, the German Democratic Republic (GDR), 
was such a rapid restoration possible and this has placed a 
tremendous strain on the strongest European imperialist power. 
Despite the installation of restorationist governments there 
still exists an extended period in which the programme of 
political revolution can and must be combined with an anti- 
capitalist programme against restoration. 

The historic gains which remain within the workers’ states 
must be defended to the bitter end. As Leon Trotsky said, only 
those able to defend former gains wil! be able to make new 
ones. Not only the working class of the degenerate workers’ 
States, but that of the entire world, will suffer as a result of 
their wholesale destruction. On a giobal scale this would leave 
the working ciass, at least for a certain period, disoriented 
and ideologically disarmed. In addition, the anti-imperialist strug- 
gies within the semi-colonies lose in this process an impor- 
tant, if ultimately an inadequate, source of weapons and aid. 
Unlimited imperialist access to the raw materials, cheap la- 
bour and markets of the degenerate workers’ states could 
open the way to a new, albeit limited, period of expansion 
within the imperialist epoch. However this could also itself 
heighten inter-imperialist rivairy and intensify a new division of 
the word. Such a process would be ridaen with conflict, re- 
raising the twin spectres of inter-imperialist war and revolu- 
tion. 

As bureaucratic planning disintegrates, only proletarian po- 
litical revolution can defend, restore, and then extend again 
the planned property relations, thus preventing such a revitali- 
sation of imperialism. 

The world proletariat must stand alongside its brothers anc 
sisters in the degenerated workers’ states in defence of the 
remaining planned property relations. The state monopoly of 
foreign trade, the nationalisation of industry and the principle 
of planning must be defended against interna! restoration and 
nperialist attack. in defending these economic conquests we 
zre defending the pre-requisites for the transition to social- 
sm, not the bureaucracy that presides over them. 

At present the impenalists are relying primarily on eco- 
somic levers to engineer the restoration of capitalism. But any 
“alt, any serious reverse in the process of social counter- 
revoiution could lead to direct military intervention to complete 
t against working class resistance. The world proletariat must 
continue to stand for the unconditional defence of the degen- 
erate workers’ states against impenalism and its agents. We 
“nerefore oppose any reductions in their military capabilities, 
whether nuciear or conventional, that would make them more 
-ulnerable to military or diplomatic coercion. 

For the working class, the best defence of planned property 
$s an attack on the Stalinist bureaucracies who have Jed and 
sre leading them to ruin. 
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The programme for proletarian political revolution, as well 
as for the struggie against imperialism, is not one of mere 
“democratisation” of the existing state. it cannot be reduced 
to demands for “people’s power” which do not identify which 
ciass should hold powe;y. It is a programme o7 revolution, a 
programme for the establishment of the full proletarian dicta- 
torship against the bureaucrats, restorationist “democrats” 
and imperialists. 


For the political 
revolution! 


The essence of the programme of political revolution in the 
degenerate workers’ states, like that of the programme of 
social revoiution in the capitalist states, lies in linking the 
ongoing struggies for the immediate needs of the working 
class to the fight for political power. By combining intransigent 
defence of working class interests with the tactics of mass 
mobilisation, independent political organisation and the impo- 
sition of workers’ control, revolutionaries can prepare the work 
ing class for the seizure of power. in all arenas of struggle, 
the proletariat must become conscicus of its separate inter- 
ests and identity, ii must become a class for itself. 


For independent workplace organisation! 


Because of the nature of the degenerated workers’ states, 
any independent mobilisations of the working class Immedi- 
ately collide with the power of the bureaucratic state machine. 
Whatever issues lead to such mobilisations of the workers, 
this collision poses the need for the working class to win the 
rignt to organise. Independent class organisation and cor- 
sciousness iS a precondition for the workers acting as an 
independent force within the broad mass movements of oppo- 
sition to Stalinism. 

The social power of the proletariat is rooted in production 
and the class must be organised at the point of production. 
Within every workplace, democratic mass meetings must be- 
come the highest authority. Workers’ committees, elected and 
recallable by mass meetings, must fight to impose workers’ 
control on every aspect of life in the plant, inciuding the right 
to strike and the right to veto management and state plans. 

For free trade unions! 

Beyond the workplace, the proletariat must have irade un- 
ions independent of the Stalinists, as a central component of 
its organisation as a class. Whether these are formed as the 
result of a thorough purging of the existing “state” unions or 
are created anew in struggle, they must be accountabie to, 
and controllable by, their members. All officials of the unions 
must be elected and recallabie, free from the "leading role of 
the party”, and must be paid the average wage of their mem- 
bers. 
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From democratic rights to a real workers’ 
democracy 


In the struggles that heralded the death agony of Stalinism, 
the masses were drawn into battle against the bureaucracy 
behind demands for key democratic rights. The task of con- 
structing a revolutionary party involves pushing the working 
class to the head of this struggle, to lead the struggie and tc 
use revolutionary and working class forms of organisation to 
achieve its goals. In this fight the workers must not allow the 
bureaucracy or any section of it to decide who can and cannot 
be afforded democratic rights. The bureaucracy—in part or In 
whole—has proven itself to be the chief agent of restoration 
and can in no way be trusted to act as the guardian of the 
postcapitalist property relations. The bureaucracy is interested 
only in conceding as much democracy as will allow it to strike 
coalitions with other forces, with the aim of becoming a new 
exploiting class. The working class has every interest in the 
fullest and most revolutionary expansion of democratic rights 
in order to forestall this and to hasten the development of its 
own class consciousness, to enable it to recognise its en- 
emies and its allies. 

Where the Communist Parties still monopolise the media 
and electoral process we fight to end this. 

@ Down with the bureaucracy’s censorship laws. Tne workers 
themselves must decide what is to be published or broaca- 
cast. 

@ For access to the press, radio and television for all working 
class organisations under workers’ control. Workers must 
enforce their own ban on fascist, pogromist, racist propa- 
ganda. Likewise they should allow no freedom of the press 
or access to the media for pro-restorationist forces that are 
organising to overthrow the workers’ state by force. 

@ All candidates in elections must clearly account for their 
electoral funding. Tne masses should fight for a veto over 
any candidate receiving clandestine financial Support from 
the regime or from counter-revolutionary agencies such as 
the CIA, the churches, or reactionary NGOs (non-govern- 
mental organisations). 

@ Any new legal code that the “reformist” wing of the bu- 
reaucracy proposes must be freely discussed by workers. 
Any code must place elected workers’ courts at the centre 
of the legal machinery. For the release of all political pris- 
oners to workers’ courts to decide on their future. 

@ For the freedom to form political parties, except for fas- 
cists, pogromists, racists, for those restorationists (includ- 
ing those originating from within the bureaucracy) who are 
actively organising for civil war; and those which for other 
reasons have received the veto of the workers’ movement. 
We will not defend these parties from repression by the 
conservative Stalinist regimes or from bourgeois 
restorationist govemments. But neither do we recognise 
such governments’ right to judge who is a counter-revolu- 
tionary. Only a revolutionary workers’ government can do 
that. The workers themselves, not the bureaucracy, must 
decide which parties they recognise as loyal to their own 
state power. 

@ We fight to expose the anti-working class programme of 
confused or covertly restorationist parties and, by political 
struggle, to deprive them of mass support. We would advo- 
cate careful surveillance of their activities and severe meas- 
ures against any attempts to overthrow the proletarian dic- 
tatorship. For the right of any group of workers and small 
peasants to put forward candidates in any elections. 
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@ For the smashing of the bureaucracy’s repressive state 
apparatus, the instrument of tyranny against the working 
class and the instrument used by the Stalinists for capital- 
ist restoration. This apparatus has been fashioned by the 
bureaucracy in the image of the capitalist state machine. 
The political revolution must smash it on the road to the 
creation of healthy workers’ state. For full political rights for 
soldiers, the right to hold meetings in the barracks to elect 
soldiers’ councils free of all contro! by the officers and 
commanders. For their right to publish newspapers and 
have access to the media. We fight for the right of rank 
and file soldiers and sailors to elect their own officers. For 
the right of all returning soldiers stationed abroad to have 
decent affordable housing for themselves and their fami- 
lies and the right to retraining and a new job after being 
demobilised. 

@ For the dissolution of the secret police and the punishment 
of all those guilty of crimes against the workers. A demo- 
cratic workers’ state needs no secret police. The plots of 
counter-revolutionary forces can be countered by workers’ 
security commissions on the lines of the revolutionary Cheka 
of 1917. Dissolve the standing army of the bureaucracy 
and replace it with a revolutionary workers’ army linked to 
workers’ territorial militias. 


Down with privilege and inequality! 


One of the earliest indications of the victory of the Stalinist 
political counter-revolution in the USSR was the arrogant con- 
demnation of egalitarianism as a petit-bourgeois deviation. On 
the contrary, as Trotsky predicted, the desire for equality and 
the hatred of privilege are instinctive and fundamental ele- 
ments of proletarian class consciousness. On the road to the 
final elimination of bureaucratic rule the workers must fight to 
end abuses now. They must mobilise to end the grotesquely 
privileged lifestyle of the bureaucracy. 

@ The special shops must be closed and the sanatoria, health 
resorts and leisure facilities currently reserved for the bu- 
reaucracy must be thrown open to the workers and poor 
peasants. The role of a party or state official must cease to 
be a route to privilege and !uxury. No party or state official 
should eam more than the average wage of a skilled worker. 
In the workplaces a fight must be launched for the right of 
the workers to dismiss all officials and managers known to 
have profited from corruption or to have persecuted work- 
ers. 


Workers’ control of production and the plan 


Economic decisions in a planned economy are not hidden 
behind a smokescreen of “market forces” as they are under 


-capitalism. They are political decisions taken by the bureauc- 


racy. Consequently any fight against the bureaucracy’s deci- 
sions, in whatever sphere, are inherently challenges to the 
right of the bureaucracy to control the economic plan. As that 
control breeds stagnation and decline, so the marketising 








wing of the bureaucracy and other restorationist forces at- 
tempt to divert working class struggle away from the state by 
encouraging, workers to demand "self management” of their 
enterprises, free from the bureaucratic interference of the 
central plan. This doctrine of “market socialism” is a reaction- 
ary diversion, designed to strengthen the narrowest forms of 
factory isolationism, to divide the proletariat as a class force 
and to break up the central plan itself. Against it revolutionar- 
ies must fight to make every working class struggle a con- 
scious challenge to bureaucratic power by raising the demand 
for workers’ control of the plan. 

@ At workplace level this must start with opening the Dooks 
to workers’ inspection and be carried on at a local, regional 
and national level. This fight must draw in the workers of 
the planning ministries to expose the real priorities of the 
top bureaucrats and their swindies, corruption and sheer 
incompetence. 

By fighting to defend itself against the bureaucracy’s plan and 

imposing its own class priorities on planning, the working 

class will not only safeguard its living standards and condi- 
tions but create organisations which will form the very founda- 

‘ions of a revolutionary workers’ state. These organisations 

will be the mechanism through which the workers’ state will 

achieve a democratically centralised planned economy. An 
isolated revolutionary workers’ state will have to coexist with, 
and utilise, market forces at the same time as seeking to 
overcome them. Without a doubt elements of the Stalinist 
oureaucratic elimination of the market have actually served to 
retard the development of sectors of the Soviet economy. 

Nowhere has this been more apparent than in agriculture and 

the meeting of the consumption needs of the masses. in 

these sectors our programme must be based on the following 
elements: 

@ Down with the serfdom of workers on the state and collec- 
tivised farms. For collective farms run by the toilers them- 
selves. Down with any retum to private family farming. 

@ For the democratic re-organisation of the farms, based on 
the democracy of the rural toilers, not on the whims of the 
functionaries. For councils of agricultural workers comprised 
of farm workers representing working units, and directly 
accountabie to them. Agricultural production must be inte- 
grated into the national plan of production. 

@ For a massive injection of funds to raise the material and 
cultural level of the countryside to that of the cities, thereby 
overcoming the glaring inequalities in the conditions of life 
between town and country. 

@ Against all reforms which increase the influence of imperial- 
ist finance capital on the economies of the workers’ states; 
against the abandonment of the state monopoly of foreign 
trade, against joint ventures in which workers’ rights are 
reduced in comparison to those existing in state run plants. 
We oppose the bureaucracy’s policy of subordination to the 
IMF. The disastrous consequences of this for the working 
class are already clearly visible in, for example, Yugoslavia, 
Poland and Hungary. 

@ We demand that the bureaucracy repudiate the debts it 
has incurred to international finance capital. A revolutionary 
workers’ goverment will judge what obligations to honour 
from the point of view of revolutionary expediency. A work- 
ers’ council state will call on the exploited masses worid- 
wide to mobilise for the total renunciation of the extemal 
debt and the expropriation of the imperialist multinationals. 
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Parliamentary elections and assemblies 


The consequence of decades of political repression and eco- 
nomic incompetence of the bureaucracy have created wide- 
spread illusions in bourgeois parliamentary democracy. Both 
the bureaucracy and the pro-bourgeois opposition have used 
these illusions to block the self-organisation of the working 
class, and in particular to obstruct the creation of workers’ 
councils, such as arose most clearly in the Hungarian revolu- 
tion of 1956 but also existed in less developed forms in 
Poland and in Czechoslovakia during the politicai-revolutionary 
situations of the 1950s, the 1960s and 1980-81. Only in 
Romania during the 1989-90 uprising did the embryos of work- 
ers’ committees develop and play an important roije in the 
strikes which helped bring down the Ceaucescu regime. Else- 
where multi-party parliamentary elections were hastily impro- 
vised to block the road to working class self-organisation, 
direct democracy and mass participation in politics. 

Our programme is not for the creation of bourgeois pariia- 
ments in workers’ states. Elected by an atomised electorate, 
incapable of holding their representatives to account, and 
separated from the executive power, parliaments can never 
be an adequate expression of workers’ power. These institu- 
tions directly aid the restoration plans of the bureaucracy or 
the nascent bourgeoisie. Parliamentary representatives, not 
recallable by their electors, are eminently corruptible by those 
who have wealth and power. When the ruling bureaucracy 
attempts to stabilise its rule through the organisation of par- 
liamentary elections, we counterpose to this the proletarian 
democracy of workers’ councils. We fight for their formation 
as organs of struggie against the bureaucracy and as the 
organs of the democracy of a revolutionary workers’ state. 

But where and when such revoiutionary siogans find, as 
yet, no echo in the consciousness or experience of the masses 
it would be sectarian bankruptcy to rest content with this. We 
must seek out every way of organising the working class to 
actively intervene as an independent political force in the 
existing situation. if, contrary to our wishes, this is the terrain 
of parliamentary elections, then it is there that the workers 
must fight. 

@ We oppose every attempt of the bureaucracy to manipulate 
or restrict the electoral process by exercising a veto on 
lists of candidates or parties which are allowed to stand. 
We fight against the bureaucracy’s rigging of elections We 
fight to impose the principles and certain of the forms of 
proletarian democracy. We fight for workers to stand their 
own candidates, elected by workers’ assemblies in the 
workplaces and the workers’ districts. We fight for them to 
stand on a workers’ programme against bureaucratic rule 
and privilege and against restoration in all its forms. This 
fighting action programme must take up the defence of the 
rights of national minorities and defend all the workers’ 
rights and gains. We fight for all candidates to be directly 
responsible to workers’ assemblies and to be paid no more 
than the average wage of a skilled worker. 

Revolutionary communists do not b. * responsibility for the 

existence of bourgeois parliamentary forms in a workers state. 

The Voikskammer in the German Democratic Republic, like 
the fraudulently named Supreme Soviet in the USSR, was the 
creation of the Stalinists. They either destroyed or dared not 
create genuine soviets of workers’ delegates. But we are 
obliged to seriously address the democratic illusions of the 
masses, especially when the nascent bourgeois forces seek 
to utilise the “democratisation” of such parliaments to create 
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a permanent and stable instrument for the restoration of capi 

talism. Our aim is to prevent the creation of such a stable 

parliamentary regime. When the restorationists try to create a 

legal and institutional basis for capitalist rule by means of 

Bonapartist plebiscites or votes by existing undemocratic as- 

semblies, and where the workers have as yet no experience of 

soviets or where their very memory has been obliterated, revo- 
lutionanes can and should retum to the revolutionary demo- 
cratic demand for a sovereign constituent assembly. This is 
not to call for a parliament (a permanent legislative body, part 
of a division of powers within a bourgeois regime), but rather 
to create an arena within which representatives of the conflict- 
ing classes will meet and fight over the political form and the 
very class basis of the state—as embodied in its constitution. 

We do not believe that the fight between capitalist restoration 

and proletarian power will be decided in any assembly. But 

the disguised and open agents of restoration can be exposed 

there to the masses . 

The task in such situation is for revoiutionaries to become 
the vanguard of a revolutionary democratic struggle, in order if 
possible to tear the very weapon of political democracy out of 
the hands of the inconsistent (Semi-Bonapartist) bourgeois 
democrats. We should advance the slogan of the Constituent 
Assembly in order to outflank the restorationists who wiil try 
and monopolise democratic slogans, while in reality seeking 
to heavily restrict the powers of the parliament and surround it 
with Bonapartist controls in case it comes under the pressure 
of the masses. We can do this by fighting for the revolutionary 
democratic right of re-call. 

@ Every deputy must be subject to immediate recall by a 
majority of their electors. We must fight to ensure that as 
much of the electoral campaign takes place before mass 
meetings in the workplaces where candidates can be cross- 
examined in detail on their programmes. We must fight for 
free and equal access to the media for all candidates, 
except those of fascists or those seeking to overthrow 
planned property by force. 

Of course, any actual Constituent Assembly can prove to be a 

force for counter-revolution, for the destruction of the workers’ 

state’s property relations. In such circumstances we must 
expose its intentions to the masses and mobilise the workers 
to dissolve it. 


For workers’ council democracy 


For the working class to overthrow the dictatorship of the 
bureaucracy it must forge its own means of exercising state 
power. The independent organisations generated in the strug- 
gles against the bureaucracy must be welded together into 
genuine workers’ councils. It will be these councils which will 
organise the mass insurrection of the working class, and their 
allies amongst the rural poor, to smash the whole repressive 
machine of the Stalinist state apparatus, which is the means 
of maintaining the political dictatorship of the bureaucracy 
over the proletariat. Like the bourgeois state, upon which it is 
modelled, the essential elements of the Stalinist state ma- 
chine are the “special bodies of armed men” and their appa- 
ratus of spies, gaolers and torturers. As the massacre of 
Tiananmen Square once again confirmed, even when the bu- 
reaucratic caste is internally divided, so long as the faction 
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favouring resistance has control of this apparatus they will 
use it to defend themselves against the insurgent masses. 
The spearhead of the programme of political revolution is the 
formation of workers’ councils and the arming of the prole- 
tariat. 

As the Russian Revolution demonstrated, the workers’ coun- 
cil is the form through which the working class exercises state 
power in a healthy workers’ state. Rooted in the factories, the 
working class communities and the oppressed layers of soci- 
ety, they organise the great mass of the once-exploited to 
become rulers of their own state. Workers’ council deputies 
will be directly elected by mass workers’ meetings. They are 
responsible to their electorates and, therefore, permanently 
recallable by them. Workers’ councils are organs of class 
power: capitalists are excluded from the elections. The ruling 
sections of the bureaucracy must be also denied the right to 
vote. We fight politically against those representatives of the 
bureaucracy in whom the working masses still have illusions. 
The political revolution will only be successful if the bureau- 
crats are driven out of the workers’ councils. 

The workers’ council combines in itself both executive and 
legislative functions which enable a living workers’ council 
democracy to control the state bureaucracy, reduce it, and in 
the long term replace it altogether with the self-administration 
of society. Such bodies have nothing in common either with 
the Soviets installed in the USSR in 1936, which had a mock 
paniamentary form, or with the “popular committees” of Cuba, 
which exist to ruboder stamp the decisions of the bureaucracy. 


Down with social oppression! 


Thermidor in the USSR marked not.only the establishment of 
bureaucratic tyranny over the economy and the state but also 
the reversal of many of the reforms introduced after 1917 to 
counter social oppression. The re-introduction of reactionary 
legislation and moral norms has since served as a model for 
the other degenerate workers’ states. 

The victorious bureaucracies have sought to strengthen the 
bourgeois family and to determine its size in accordance with 
their immediate economic and military requirements. Bureau- 
cratic planning abandoned the goal of the socialisation of 
child care and domestic labour. Women remained oppressed 
by the triple burden of job, household and child-rearing. Nor do 
the “reformers” intend to reverse the effects of Stalin’s 
Thermidor on the family. On the contrary, Gorbachev's policy 
of perestroika, for example, strengthened a reactionary image 
of women. The “reformers” want to reduce women’s principal 
roles to those of wives and mothers and to force them out of 
certain branches of production. 

Youth are taught their “rightful place” in the educational 
establishments, they are stultified by the reactionary morality 
of Stalinism, they are denied free cultural expression. Like- 
wise the great gains made by the October Revolution in legally 
defending the nights of homosexuals have long since been 
abolished and the daily experience of lesbians and gay men 
from Cuba to Eastern Europe and the CIS is one of repression 
and persecution. Against oppression on the grounds of sex or 
sexuality we fight: 

@ Against the oppression of women—for real socialisation of 
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housework. For the plan to provide the créche facilities that 
can make this possible. For a massive programme to build 
restaurants, canteens and social amenities in order to lift 
the burden that women bear. 

@ For a woman’s right to work and equal access to jobs not 
subject to protective legislation. In order to fight the legacy 
of male chauvinism and oppression, a legacy preserved by 
the bureaucracy, we fight for an independent working class 
based women’s movement. 

@ No limitation on abortion rights, but for the provision of free 
contraceptive devices for all to give women real control 
over their fertility. No to any enforced family size imposed 
by the bureaucracy. 

@ Abolish the reactionary laws against homosexuality and 
release all those imprisoned or condemned to psychiatric 
“hospitals” on this basis. For an end to all forms of dis- 
crimination against lesbians and gay men. For open recog- 
nition that AIDS exists in these states; for a state funded 
programme of research, treatment and education, to treat 
those with AIDS and prevent or contain the spread of the 
disease. | 

@ Down with the oppression of youth. For control of the schools 
by students, parents and all .education workers. For com- 
mittees elected by young people to control their own enter- 
tainment, sporting and cultural facilities, clubs etc. Down 
with censorship which, far from protecting youth from reac- 
tionary ideas, cripples their intellect and fighting spirit and 
thus leaves them prey to such ideas. Abolish all laws that 
discriminate at work or in society against youth. 


Against all national oppression! 


From its foundation, the revolutionary Soviet state had a feda- 
eral character. As with every other aspect of Bolshevik politi- 
cal practice, Stalinism retained the form but emptied it of 
revolutionary content. Far from being a voluntary federation of 
peoples, the USSR became a prison house of nations. 

The pattem of denial of the rights of minority nationalities 
has been repeated in other degenerate workers’ states, whether 
they have a federal character (as in ex-Yugoslavia), are unitary 
States with supposed “autonomous regions” (as in China) or 
give no constitutional recognition to the existence of minonr- 
ties (as in Romania). The Kremlin also oppressed nations 
outside the borders of the former USSR and launched inva- 
sions to crush proletarian revolts against bureaucratic rule. 
Spposition to the ruling bureaucracies has thus frequently 
taken on a nationalist character. Amongst these oppressed 
seoples, revolutionaries champion and fight for the demo- 
cratic nghts of the oppressed nationalities as part of their 
sruggle for the political revolution. 

@ We oppose every manifestation of Great Russian, Chinese 
or Serbian oppressor nationalism. We support the right to 
the full cultural self-expression for all oppressed nationali- 
"ies. This means full support for their right to use their own 
anguage in all public and state business as well as the 
“ght to be educated in their own language. We fight against 
279y discrimination in jobs. We stand for the right of op- 
zvessed nationalities to veto immigration policies deter- 
ined by the bureaucracies of the oppressor nationalities. 
“e@ oppose any reverse discrimination against former ma- 


jorities now turned into national minorities in newly inde- 

pendent states, such as the Russian populations in the 

Baltic states. 

@ For all multinational workers’ states to be free federations 
of workers’ republics. In general we do not seek the frag- 
mentation of the degenerate workers’ states into their com- 
ponent nationalities, both because we are in favour of the 
largest integrated territories to advance the development of 
the productive forces, and because nationalism divides the 
working class and blinds it to the need to destroy the 
bureaucracy and imperialism. It can lead workers to side 
with “their own” national bureaucracy or to a belief that it 
is possible to achieve “independence” through capitalist 
restoration and with the aid of imperialism. 

The capitalist offensive is attempting to disintegrate every 
element of class identity and collectivist consciousness, and 
develop in their place individualistic, religious and nationalist- 
ethnic ideas. In various republics, regions, small areas and 
even enterprises the restorationists are trying to spread the 
idea that only total independence from the official state will 
give them better access to the international market, better 
prices for their exports and better conditions for purchasing 
imports and attracting investments. 

The USSR has disintegrated into fifteen independent re- 
publics and there are many further autonomous republics and 
regions within them which have serious separatist tendencies. 
The bureaucrats and nationalists that are behind these inde- 
pendence movements are trying to create miniature bourgeois 
semi-colonies. In most of them other ethnic minorities suffer 
discrimination and oppression. !n the Baltic states, for exam- 
ple, the Slavic minorities are not recognised as citizens and 
suffer a new apartheid. In former Yugoslavia, in the Caucasus, 
Moldava, Central Asia and other former states of the “social- 
ist bloc”, reactionary inter-ethnic wars have broken out. 

Genuine independence for any of the presently oppressed 
nationalities in the workers’ states is only achievable on the 
basis of democratically planned proletarian property relations. 
“Independence” under the leadership of restorationists can 
only lead to the subordination of the newly established states 
to imperialism, to their becoming semi-colonies. The working 
class would be ever more directly exploited by international 
capitalism, their democratic aspirations brutally suppressed in 
the interests of profit. We do not advocate secession because 
it weakens the workers’ state and hampers the development 
of the productive forces. But, in the concrete circumstance in 
which the great majority of the working class within a particu- 
lar oppressed nation has illusions in separation, we raise the 
slogan for an independent workers’ council republic. 

Which side the workers should take in the case of a mili- 
tary conflict between an independence movement within an 
oppressed nation and the centralised Stalinist apparatus must 
be decided after considering all the concrete circumstances. If 
a national movement was carrying out pogroms against other 
national minorities or was in an alliance with imperialism to 
make war against a degenerate workers’ State, it would be 
necessary to side with the Stalinist central apparatus without 
giving it any political support. We could do this whilst simulta- 
neously raising the slogan for an independent or autonomous 
workers’ council republic, as was the case in Azerbaijan in 
1990. 

On the other hand where, as in Lithuania in 1990/91, a 
legitimate national movement is based on the working people, 
we could take the side of the independence movement against 
military repression by the Stalinists, without supporting either 
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its political aims or its popular front leadership. 

The alienation of so many nationalities from the degener- 
ate workers’ states is the product of decades of vicious na- 
tional oppression. The vanguard of the political revolution must 
seek to allay the fears of these peoples by the most vigorous 
means and win them to the side of the preservation of their 
own planned property. This must be done by unconditionally 
supporting their right to seif determination, including to seces- 
sion. 

Where the majority of the people concerned call for inde- 
pendence, in mass demonstrations or workers’ assemblies, 
in elections or plebiscites we will support the winning of such 
independence by all means. To do otherwise would be to cut 
ourselves off from the democratically expressed will of masses 
of workers and, therefore, to ensure they will fall under the 
leadership of reactionary forces. However, only proletarian po- 
litical power and proletarian property relations can guarantee 
the independence to which such mobilisations aspire. There- 
fore our positive slogan in these conditions is for an indepenc- 
ent workers’ council state. 

Even where existing Separatist movements have espoused 
an overt social counter-revolutionary platform, we defend the 
right to state independence whilst continuing the struggle 
against restoration. The restoration of capitalism is not an 
event which occurs simultaneously with the winning of na- 
tional independence. The ending of national oppression will 
begin to untie the bonds between the working class and the 
representatives of opposing class interests. In newly inde- 
pendent states revolutionary communists must continue to 
organise the workers for armed defence of the post-capitalist 
property relations. However, in conditions of war (external or 
civil) in a workers’ state, communists may be obliged to tem- 
porarily subordinate the right of secession for a national mi- 
nority to this state’s defence against attack from the forces of 
imperialism and counter-revolution. 

As an expression of our opposition to the reactionary uto- 
pia of building socialism in one country, we stand for the 
widest possible federation of workers states, starting with 
regional federatioiis. The victorious political revolution will re- 
unite on a voluntary and equal basis, the republics of the 
former USSR, Eastern Europe and beyond. In the regions 
where Stalinism and its successors have sown national 
antagonisms and wars, we fight for federations of workers’ 
states (e.g. in the Balkans and Indo-China) as a step toward 
their integration into a World Socialist Republic. 


Return to the proletarian internationalism 
of Lenin and Trotsky! 


The Stalinists sullied the siogan of proletarian intemational- 
ism by identifying it with submission to the state interests of 
the Soviet bureaucracy. The foreign policy of a revolutionary 
workers’ state has as its aim not primarily its own defence, 
nor even the defence and support of other workers’ states but 
the interests of all those struggling against capitalism and 
imperialism. The defence of any single workers’ state or any 
grouping of such states is a part of, and must therefore be 
subordinated to, the world revolution. This is the unfalsified 
programme of proletarian intemationalism. It is the polar op- 
posite of the foreign policy of the degenerate workers’ states 
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over the last half century which were geared to Stalinism’s 
attempt to achieve peaceful co-existence with imperialism. 

The Stalinists cynically manipulated and betrayed the strug- 
gles of the working class and colonial peoples around the 
world. Side by side with strengthening market mechanisms 
and Capitalist forces inside the workers’ states, the remaining 
ruling bureaucracies are globally in retreat in the face of impe- 
rialism. Stalinism has always pursued an essentially counter- 
revolutionary policy at home and abroad. In the 1980s in 
Afghanistan, Cambodia, Central America, Southem Africa and 
the USSR played a counter-revolutionary role, both in the man- 
ner in which it provided support for progressive forces and in 
its shameful desertion of those forces in the course of its 
surrenders to imperialism. 

The secret diplomacy operated by the Stalinist bureaucra- 
cies must be abandoned completely. This policy was part of 
the bureaucratic monopoly of information in the degenerate 
workers’ States and only served to misinform and deceive the 
working class. Negotiations between workers’ states and capi- 
talist states or other workers’ states have to be carried out in 
view of the working class. The demands from both sides 
shouid be made public. Negotiations have to be used to make 
revolutionary propaganda. The nature of the negotiations have 
to be revealed to the masses. 

Relations with capitalist states also have to be used as a 
weapon by a workers’ state. Diplomatic ties and trade rela- 
tions with each country have to be examined carefully. Stalin- 
ists used diplomatic ties with capitalist countnes to excuse 
the drowning of the workers’ movements in these countries in 
blood and to raise the prestige of these butchers (e.g. China’s 
relations with Pinochet). This was a common practice among 
the Stalinists. Diplomatic and trade relations must be used 
assist the building of a workers’ state and must not limit or 
harm the formation of any revolutionary movement. 

In a situation of direct military attack on a workers’ state, 
in or out of a political revolutionary crisis, it is legitimate to 
seek an armed united front with the armed forces of another 
degenerate workers’ state. In that united front the working 
class must not allow its forces to be subordinated to those of 
its allies, but must struggle for arms and assistance to be put 
under the control of its organisations and argue amongst the 
forces of the allied degenerate workers’ state for intemational 
ist political revolution. 

We defend the right of the degenerate workers’ states to 
possess nuclear weapons and, in wars with imperialism, to 
use them when it is militarily necessary for the defence of the 
workers’ states. We oppose the bureaucracy’s overall defence 
and military policy which has as its aim the realisation of the 
utopian goal of peaceful coexistence with worid imperialism. 

The foreign policy of a workers’ state has to be subordi- 
nated to a revolutionary International. A genuine Intemational 
can place the foreign policy of a workers’ state in its rightful 
context within the pursuit of the world revolution. Only an 
International can effectively defend workers’ states against 
imperialist intervention by co-ordinating the mobilisation of the 
working class across various imperialist countnes. 


Build Leninist-Trotskyist parties! 


The programme of political revolution combines both a linked 
system of demands and the strategic and tactical means of 
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achieving them. It cannot be arrived at by the spontaneous 
struggies of the working class. The tragic experiences in Hun- 
gary, Poland and China show that, just as under capitalism, 
spontaneity must be hamessed to scientific class conscious- 
ness in the organisational form of a revolutionary party. At 
though the first small nuclei of such a party may originate 
amongst the intelligentsia, the test of their “communism” will 
be their recognition of the need to win and organise the 
working class vanguard emerging from the anti-tureaucratic 
struggle. Ail the norms of membership, organisation, internal 
life and external activity developed by the Leninist Bolshevik 

Party and, later, by the Left Oppositionists and the Trotskyists, 

will be applicable. 

We reject the “leading role” of the Stalinist parties. They 
are parties of the bureaucracy not the proletarian vanguard. 
However the experience of the Czechoslovak Communist Party 
‘nN 1968 and of the “horizontal movement” within the Polish 
Workers’ Party during the height of Solidamosc’s struggie, 
suggests that proletarian mobilisations will find a reflection 
within the ruling Communist Parties. This is so because a 
ange number of workers are captive members of these par- 
7es. But we reject the illusion that the ruling parties can be 
‘eformed or can peacefully evolve into centrist formations. 
“hese parties must be broken up as instruments of mass 
mobilisation in support of the repressive and privileged bu 
reaucracy. Nevertheless, we do not ignore the fact that in an 
=scalating political revolutionary situation, the leadership may 
some under challenge from sections of the party membership 
2’ the proletariat in general. The united front tactic, levelled at 
“Nese forces and at opposition groups outside the party, will 
ze vital in breaking the masses from these misleaders, new 
-" Old. Where we cannot directly win rank and file working 
> ass elements to the ranks of Trotskyism, and in view of the 
‘act that such opposition will often be the first expression of 
2olitical independence by such workers, we should encourage 
“em to put the Communist Party, which they remain within, to 
“"€ test by demanding: 

@ Elections at every level, based on open platforms and po- 
litical competition in open debate. For the lifting of the ban 
on the formation of factions and on the circulation of their 
platforms, which was imposed as a purely temporary meas- 
ure in the Russian Communist Party of Lenin and Trotsky in 
1921, but which was tumed into a repressive norm under 
Stalin. 

@ The revolutionary party, forged anew in struggle, must in- 
scribe onto its banner the overthrow of the Stalinist dicta- 
torships, the creation of a democracy of workers’ councils, 
the installation of a democratic plan and above all the 
extension of the revolution internationally. If the workers’ 
states undergo revolutionary regeneration then the death 
knell of imperialism and class rule will sound across the 
giobe. Tum the bureaucratic prison houses once more into 
fortresses of the world revolution! 


The programme 
during the 
restoration 
process 


Due to the accumulated betrayals of the Stalinist bureauc- 
racy and the prolonged crisis of revolutionary leadership, a 
new transitional period has opened up—the transition from 
degenerate workers’ state to capitalism. The task of revolu 
tionanes is to re-onent their programme to guide a struggle 
against the remains of bureaucratic tyranny and disorganisa- 
tion and against the restoration of capitalism. 

The road to restoration has most frequently been opened 
by the nse to power of a faction of the bureaucracy that then 
sets in train a series of concessions to the market. These 
nave been advocated, with ever greater insistence by eco- 
nomic “experts” from within the bureaucracy, from the 1960s 
onwards (Liberman, Ota Sik etc). They were carried out first, 
On @ Significant scale, in Hungary. They centred on step by 
step weakening and narrowing of the scope of the central 
pian, the creation of real or simulated market mechanisms 
between the enterprises, the puncturing of the state monopoly 
of foreign trade and entry into the economic institutions of 
world capitalism, such as the IMF. The utopian aspect of this 
programme was the notion that it would increase the effi- 
ciency, the level of technica! innovation or the responsiveness 
of the economy to the needs of the consumers. Instead it 
hampered and disrupted the working of the planned economy. 
The continued existence of the planned economy obstructed 
the development of a real market, creating instead a massive 
“Dlack economy”. It created a vast criminal class before it 
Created a bourgeoisie. 

Both in those states where the marketising faction of the 
bureaucracy tried to carry out this programme with democratic 
reforms, and in those where it tried to maintain its political 
dictatorship intact, the result was and will be the same—a 
severe political crisis in which three fundamental altematives 
are posed: 

(a) retum to the bureaucratic dictatorship and a halting or 
siowing of market reforms: 

(0) the seizure of power by an openly restorationist regime 
that sets about the destruction of the central planning system 
and institutes a rapid transition to the operation of law of 
value as the dominant force within the economy; 

(C) a proletanan political revolution introducing workers’ 
democracy and a democratically planned economy. 

Only the latter two alternatives were and are fundamentally 
viable. Bureaucratic dictatorship>—however bloodily it is re- 
stored or maintained—can never solve the death agony of 
bureaucratic planning. It alienates the masses, pushing them 
into the arms of the democratic restorationists. Although in 
China, Korea, Vietnam and Cuba the bureaucracy is trying, by 
repressive means, to avoid the fate of Gorbachev, the devel 
opment of pre-revolutionary and revolutionary situations is in- 
evitable in these countries. The outcome of these cnses will 
be a situation of dual power—of a lesser or greater duration— 
in which the forces of the old bureaucracy will shatter and in 
which the forces of political revolution and bourgeois counter- 
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revolution must engage in a life or death struggle. If the forces 
of political revolution fail to develop and take power, then 
sooner or later, capitalist restoration will be inevitable. 

To date the forces consciously seeking to defend the planned 
economy and other proletarian gains are weak. This has re- 
sulted in the seizure of power by a series of bourgeois 
restorationist governments. Their first task has been to fe- 
solve any remaining duality of power by purging the state 
apparatus. This purgation will vary according to the degree of 
political homogeneity of the armed forces. Where an important 
part remains convinced of the viability of bureaucratic rule, the 
purging may take a violent form, even leading to civil war. 

The resolution of this dual power, and the prevention of the 
working class from intervening to establish its own organs of 
power, is vital to the success of the restoration process. But 
even the establishment of a reliable state machine, which not 
only resembles the form of the bourgeois state but actively 
defends the growing elements of capitalism and attacks the 
disintegrating remnants of the planned economy, does not 
bring the restoration process to a close. Only when the laws 
of the capitalism predominate over those of the bureaucratic 
plan, only when the economic foundation of the workers’ state 
has been destroyed, can we say that the process is complete 
and capitalism has been restored. 

The economic programmes of capitalist restoration have 
been extremely varied. The one immediate “success” was the 
integration of the German Democratic Republic (GDR) into the 
West German imperialist state, via a prolonged combination 
of state capitalist and privatisation measures after the central 
organs of the planned economy were abolished. In the other 
states—where the resources of a major imperialist power have 
not been available—neo-liberal shock therapy has been ap- 
plied. This has meant freeing prices, dissolving the central 
planning and resource-allocation institutions, abolition of the 
old state bank monopoly and its replacement with a fully 
commercial credit system under which loss making enterprises 
can and must go bankrupt, and the transformation of the 
enterprises into private and/or state capitalist trusts. 

The massive economic slump which is the result of the 
implementation of this policy gives rise to repeated political 
crises and pre-revolutionary situations. Only a deepening class 
consciousness and militancy of the proletariat and the emer- 
gence of anti-restorationist defenders of workers’ democracy 
can turn such crises into a fully developed revolution. This 
revolution must have a combined character. It must be a 
political revolution in the sense that the expropriation of a 
social class—the bourgeoisie—is not its central task. But 
such a revolution would nevertheless have enormous social, 
i.e. anticapitalist, tasks. Though it remains a political revolu- 
tion it is nevertheless aimed at the overthrow of a bourgeois 
regime which holds all or part of the state power. It will have 
the task of seizing state power and establishing a workers’ 
state based on soviets. 


In the moribund degenerate workers’ states, in which govem- 
ments are in the process of carrying out the restoration of 
capitalism, revolutionary communists must fight for a pro- 
gramme of immediate and transitional demands to halt and 
reverse the social counterrevolution, a programme which in 
its totality can only be the programme of a revolutionary work 
ers’ government. 
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@ For a basic living wage that guarantees the purchase of a 
shopping basket of goods as determined by rank and file 
workers’ organisations. 

@ For a sliding scale of wages—an automatic, equivalent nse 
in wages for every rise in prices determined by elected 
committees of workers, particularly women and pension- 
ers—to fully compensate for every increase in prices. 

@ Stop ail price rises! The costs of food, clothing, transporta- 
tion, rents and fuel must be prevented from rising. The only 
currency reform that will serve the interests of the toilers, 
rather than those of the speculators, will be one carried out 
by a workers’ government. | 

@ Put al! private and state warehouses and food storage 
under the control of armed workers’ detachments, under 
workers’ inspection and distribution. Confiscate all goods 
hoarded by the bureaucrats, the black marketeers, or pni- 
vate businesses. Workers must contro! and distribute any 
aid received from imperialist countries. 

@ Elected committees of workers must inspect the accounts 
of the enterprises and the planning ministries, the bureauc- 
racy’s special shops and the accounts of the new specula- 
tors. Only then will the scale of corruption, siphoning off 
and theft of the produce of the workers’ state be known, 
the culprits punished and a new pian of production and 
distribution be possible. 

@ Organise direct exchange between the cities and the coun- 
tryside. The rural and urban workers should together work 
out fair exchange ratios, and even prices, between the 
products of industry and agriculture. 

@ Restore the nght and opportunity to work. The existing 
unemployed must be offered work or paid at the average 
industrial wage. No to all redundancies without equivalent 
work at equivalent pay. Occupy all factories, mines, shops 
or offices declaring redundancies or attempting closure. 
Demand that the idle members of the bureaucracy, the 
enterprise managers and the parasitic speculators perform 
useful work in the factories and on the land at the average 
wage of a worker. 

@ For workers’ management in every enterprise. No to privati- 
sation even in the form of alienable shares distnbuted in 
whole or in part to the workers themselves. In a workers’ 
state the factories already belong, by law, to the workers. 
No to expropriation of the workers’ property. 

@ No cuts in the social services. For a massive programme of 
housing repairs and construction of new dwellings, créches, 
schools and clinics. No one should be unemployed and no 
one should be idle whilst people lack these elementary 
necessities. 

@ For a minimum living wage for ail; all pensions to be no 
lower than this and protected by a sliding scale. 

@ For emergency action to alleviate the housing shortage. 
Seize the dachas and the big apartments of the former 
bureaucrats and the new rich. Occupy all state buildings 
that are not serving the collective good of the working class 
and convert them to accommodation for young families and 
the unemployed. 

@ Workers’ committees must draw up an inventory of all 
state property as it stood before the restorationist govern- 
ments came to power. The misappropriation and hoarding 
of the former bureaucracy must be brought to light and all 
the resources of the workers’ state restored to collective 
ownership. All the “expropriation” of state property must be 
reversed. 

@ Down with national chauvinism. Summary execution for the 
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organisers of pogroms and "ethnic cleansing”. Merciless 
repression of the fascists and anti-semites, racists and 
chauvinists that organise attacks on national minorities 
and on women, lesbians and gay men and the workers’ 
organisations. No platform, no. “democratic rights” for these 
vermin. | 

@ Respect the decisions of minority nationalities to independ- 
ence if that is their choice. Unconditionally defend the demo- 
cratic rights of all the nationalities against old style Stalin- 
ist or new style nationalist or religious repression. Just as 
we defend the democratic rights of all minorities inside ex- 
Yugoslavia, China or the states of the former USSR, we 
should defend the democratic rights of all Great Russian, 
Serb and Han Chinese workers in areas in which now they 
are minorities and may suffer oppression. 

@ For a workers’ militia to protect the workers’ struggles, to 
crush the fascists and pogrom organisers and to smash 
armed insurrections of the counter-revolutionaries. 

To prevent the restoration of capitalism the workers face a 
combined task, a struggle against a bourgeois executive power 
and a struggle to save the remains of the plannea, state- 
ywned means of production and distribution. To do the latter 
“hey must take up the struggle to overthrow the restorationist 
governments and put into power workers’ governments based 
on workers’ councils. The restorationist forces cannot be re- 
moved by peaceful means alone—the more decisively and the 
more determinedly the workers mobilise the less costly will 
such a victory be. A workers militia must in tum win over the 
rank and file soldiers. 

There is no shortage of arms or the opportunity to acquire 
“nem. Most workers have undergone military service. The work- 
ers can and must arm themselves. Arms in hand workers can 
snuff out the flames of rational hatred, protect all minorities, 
orotect strikes and occupations. As soon as the opportunity of 
seizing power anses armed units attached to the workers’ 
councils can carry this through and establish a workers’ gov- 
emment. The workers’ government would have to organise the 
zlection of workers’ t™bunals to try all those who have com- 
sitted crimes against the working people either under the 
stalinist dictatorsnia cr under the restorationist regimes. 

The central tasks cf a workers’ council goverment will be 
"ne crushing of the restorationists’ plans and the rallying of 
"ne world working cass movement to its defence against 
nevitable impenalist pressure and blockade. The workers’ 
zovernment will have to develop and implement an emergency 
sian to save the economy from total disintegration. This must 
22 drawn up by the workers’ representatives and put into 
xction by the working ciass itself. The most urgent measures 
“sr such a plan shoulc de: 

@ Restore the state monopoly of foreign trade; for control of 
all international commerce by elected organs of workers’ 
inspection. The seaport, airport, communications and bank- 
ing workers can rapidly decide on what trade is in the 
interests of the workers’ state and what is speculation or 
harmful profiteering. Urge the workers’ movements of the 
capitalist countries to force their governments into under- 
taking trade agreements that will benefit the emergency 
plan. 

® Halt all de-nationalisation of the large scale means of pro- 
duction and renationalise ail sectors already sold off. Close 
down the stock exchanges and the commodity exchanges. 
inspect all previous dealings and punish those guilty of 
orofiteering. 

@ Restore a state monopoly of banking. Nationalise all pri- 


vate banks installing workers’ contro! and inspection. The 
dollar hoards of the speculators, the joint ventures, the 
pseudo co-operatives and the private accounts of the bu- 
reaucrats must be confiscated by the workers’ state. 
Refuse to recognise the foreign debt, stop all payments 
and break all the chains to the IMF, the World Bank and 
the “European Bank of Restoration”. Kick out all the impe- 
rialist “economic advisers”. 

Carry out a monetary reform in the interests of the toilers. 
Money as a measure of value must, as accurately as pos- 
sible, gauge the labour time embedded in the products of 
industry and agriculture. The inflation of the last years of 
bureaucratic mismanagement must be brought to an end 
so that workers can undertake rational accounting without 
which planning is impossible. 

Transform the collective farms into genuine democratic co- 
operatives on a one-worker-one-vote basis. Establish work- 
ers’ control in the state farms. Aid the smail farms towards 
co-operation by the provision of collective resources. 
omali sized private businesses, industrial production, dis- 
tnbution, retail trade and services shculd be left to oper- 
ate, and even to expand in number, in spheres where the 
state and the co-operatives cannot meet demand. This 
sector of private smail capitalists and petit-bourgeois can 
even be useful to the workers’ state providing their workers 
are all unionised and have their working conditions and 
hours regulated by the local workers’ councils, providing 
their accounts are subject to inspection and taxation is 
levied for the benefit of the workers’ state. 

Re-organise a Central Commission for the Co-ordination of 
the Plan and create similar commissions at local, regional 
and city levels. The skilled statisticians, economists and 
administrators must be assembled and put to work under 
the control of elected workers’ representatives. There must 
be no re-emergence of bureaucratic privilege. No expert 
should earn more than the wage of a skilled worker and all 
pianning organs must carry out the decisions of the appro- 
priate organs of workers’ democracy. 

The Emergency Plan must provide for a massive construc- 
tion programme to improve the social infrastructure: house 
building and repairs, clinic and hospital building, expansion 
of the nurseries, schools and higher education. 

The Emergency Plan must rapidly improve the communica- 
tion, distribution and transport system. Military vehicles 
and aircraft must be drafted into an improved freight sys- 
tem so that food does not rot before it can reach the 
consumers. A longer term programme of road and raitiway 
construction, upgrading the telecommunication systems, 
creating a nationwide network of warehousing, cold stor- 
age, and freezer plants can ensure that the labour of the 
farmers is not shamefully wasted. 

The Emergency Plan must set as one of its central goais a 
senes of measures that improve the condition of women. 
Improvements in the quality of goods, distribution and re- 
tailing must remove from women the crushing burden of 
the search for food and endless queuing. Improvements in 
housing, in créche and childcare facilities, in care for the 
sick and the elderly should be combined with a renewed 
struggle to socialise domestic toil and liberate women so 
they can at last play a fully equal role in social and public 
life. 

For a woman's right to work, with equal pay for work of 
equal value; defend maternity leave and pay and the pro- 
tection of women from harmful work. Resist moves to force 
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women to work part time with lower pay and poor working 
conditions—reduce the working week for all workers. De- 
fend the rights of women to abortion, and extend the avail- 
ability of contraception. | 

@ The churches, temples and mosques have begun to make 
claims to organise schools and to censor culture and edu- 
cation. They must have no control over the schools, the 
hospitals or the media. For scientific and rational education 
on sexuality free from clerical superstition and taboos. 


For international solidarity 


THE WORKERS’ govemment must break resolutely from the 
counter-revolutionary policies of the Walesas, the Yeltsins and 
the Havels, not only at a national! but at an international level. 
The allies of a workers’ state cannot be the imperialist devour 
ers of the world, the exploiters of the proletariat of the capital 
ist countries. 

The victorious political revolution must appeal for direct aid 
and support to the workers’ movements of the entire world 
and particularly to the rank and file. 

The victorious Russian Revolution in 1917 rallied massive 
support in Europe, Asia and the Americas, such that the he- 
roic resistance of the Russian workers could successfully beat 
off imperialist intervention. The intemational policy of the vic- 
torious political revolution must in retum offer economic and 
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military support to the struggles of the world’s workers and 

oppressed peoples. 

@ Imperialist hands off Cuba, Vietnam, North Korea and the 
other bureaucratically ruled workers’ states. Military and 
economic assistance against the US embargoes, block 
ades or intervention. For a socialist reunification of Korea; 
no to a reunification based on capitalist restoration in the 
north. 

@ Aid to the workers of these states to make a political 
revolution. Only revolutionary workers’ and peasants’ coun 
cil governments will be able to save them. For a world wide 
alliance and ultimately a federation of workers’ states. For 
economic co-ordination of the plans of all the workers’ 
states. 

@ Support for all national liberation struggles against impen- 
alism. Support for all workers and oppressed peoples who 
are fighting austerity and privatisation plans dictated by the 
IMF. 

@ Opposition to the sell-out deals and betrayals in the Middle 
East, Southern Africa, South-East Asia, Afghanistan and 
Central America. 

@ Support for the struggles of the workers of Eastem Europe 
against capitalist restoration. 

@ Support for both the immediate and the revolutionary class 
struggles of the workers of the entire capitalist world. 

@ For a new voluntary federation of socialist republics of the 
former USSR; for a new voluntary federation of socialist 
republics in the Balkans. 

@ For a world socialist federation of workers’ council republics HI 
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Split in Swedish Socialist Party 








At the end of 1993 a group of comrades inside the Socialist 
Party (SP), Swedish section of the United Secretariat of the 
Fourth Intemational (USFI), formed a tendency to fight the right 
centrism of the party leadership. We named ourselves the 
“Against the Stream” tendency (ATS). As a tendency we fought 
against the revision of the party’s programme, which was be- 
ing adopted at a Congress early this year. At that Congress, 
ATS received 30% of the delegates’ votes for an altemative 
“Fundamental Principles” document. One member of the ten- 
dency was elected onto the ieadership. 

This year proved to be decisive in our evolution. General 
elections were to be held in September followed by a referen- 
dum on European Union (EU) membership in November. It was 
clear that, in preparing its own list of candidates for the elec- 
tions and in throwing itself into the “No” camp for the referen- 
dum, the SP leadership was set on deepening its errors. In 
August of this year we transformed ourselves into a faction, a 
step that recognised that the future course of the SP could not 
be altered without the ousting of the leadership. 

As SP members we loyally participated in the election cam- 
paign, despite our far reaching criticisms of the programme 
upon which the SP candidates sought election. The prospect 
of an even more discrediting campaign around the EU referen- 
dum posed us with a sharp choice; be complicit in this farce 
or terminate the faction fight, establish an independent Trot- 
skyist group and intervene into Swedish political life with a 
new banner and new hope. 

We chose the latter course. In transforming our growing 
doubts and misgivings about the USF] in Sweden into a rounded 
political critique of its centrism, we found the publications of 
the LRCI to be a powerful aid. After years of paying close 
attention to its practice and its sharp criticisms of the USF we 
concluded that the logical step for ATS was to join the ranks of 
the LRCI. In early October 1994 we broke with the SP and 
founded Workers’ Power (Arbetarmakt) as the Swedish section 
of the LRCI. 


The SP is the latest incarnation of the USFI in Sweden. Its 
origins lie in the early 1970s when the League of Revolution- 
ary Marxists was formed. Following a decade of losses in the 
1980s the SP almost succeeded in dissolving itself into a 
small split off from the social democrats called Workers’ Lists. 
This proposal was in line with the decisions of the 12th USFI 
World Congress in 1985 on the “recomposition of the labour 
movement”. 

This strategy, a product of demoralisation and deep seated 
opportunism, urged the liquidation of the USF sections into 
“proader”, “left” movements or parties. The USFI leadership 
claimed that after 1979 there was a gradual radicalisation of 
the world working class which would pass the USFI sections by 
unless they fused with broader currents. Needless to say, the 
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leadership argued that this liquidation of their own organisa- 
tions should not be based on any programmatic affinity with 
the organisations with which they sought to fuse. Nor was it to 
be an “entryist” means of carrying on the fight for the Trotsky- 
ist programme. On the contrary, it was consciously designed 
as a way of abandoning their own programme in the hope that 
there would be a “favourable” evolution of the broader left 
parties under the impact of mass radicalisation. 

in countries as diverse as Germany, Peru, Colombia and 
Spain such fusions had the desired effect. The USFI sections 
were effectively liquidated. In Sweden this fate was only averted 
by the resistance of rank and file members. But, as in the 
case of France and Belgium—other countries where, despite 
their best efforts, the leaders could not find partners to fuse 
with—in Sweden the SP adapted its politics to the reformists, 
waiting, willing and able to liquidate itself when the time was 
right. 

In the general elections of 1991, the SP ran its own candi- 
dates on the slate of the left social democratic Left Party (LP), 
the renamed Communist Party. No formal political agreement 
existed between the SP and LP, and SP candidates were 
accepted onto the slate by the LP individually. The LP pre- 
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ferred those SP members who were wellknown trade union- 
ists, people that they hoped to recruit, having noted tne tum 
to the right inside the SP. Naturally this could hardly be ex- 
pected to strengthen the SP and, although they got local coun- 
cillors elected in 1991 on the back of the LP slate, they lost 
them again in the 1994 elections without this backing. 

This experience provoked criticism from leftists inside the 
SP, as did the new proposal to create a common weekly 
newspaper with other groups. This proposal illustrated another 
aspect of the degeneration of the SP leaders. They were moti 
vated in part by fear that the strain of producing their own 
weekly paper-—internationalen—was too much. Yet, at the same 
time, without it the SP itself would probably collapse. This was 
not because the paper was a vital means of building the SP, 
nor any sort of organising focus for the party. No, the caicula- 
tions of the leadership had a more sordid aspect. Their paper 
only survives courtesy of a Swedish govemment subsidy of 
$125,000 a year! This govemment hand-out supports an ap 
paratus that would not be possible if it simply relied upon the 
dedication and self-sacrifice of its own supporters. 

Unlike the smaller Danish USFI group (Socialist Workers 
Party), which did succeed in turning its paper, The Red Thread, 
into a common paper of the CP remnants and Left Socialists, 
the SP has failed to entice any partners. But in order to 
sustain the minimum circulation targets demanded by the state 
the SP leaders seek to tum /nternationalen into a general 
paper of the left, further liquidating its political content. 


In common with the USFI generally the SP had the greatest 
difficulty in analysing the events in Eastern Europe during and 
after 1989. Confusion abounded as to the character of the 
mass movements, their objectives and the results of the strug- 
gles that took place. The Trotskyist programme of political 
revolution, long since abandoned in practice by the USF, played 
no role whatsoever in shaping the USFl’s analysis of, or re- 
sponse to, these world historic events. Baffled, the SP leader- 
ship decided to rewrite the party programme, inherited from 
the early 1980s, with a reformist premise and pracical conclu- 
sions that marked a conscious accommodation to bourgeois 
democracy. 

This opportunism proved to be another rallying point for 
leftist elements inside the SP and gave rise to ATS in 1993. 
The new party programme was adopted at a special congress 
in February 1994 and contains jengthy rhetoric and major 
revisions designed to appeal to the much sought after broader 
milieu. The resulting redraft by the SP reflects the strength of 
reformism in the Swedish labour movement, but does nothing 
to challenge it. After a decade or more of increasingly reform- 
ist practice the programme was being brought into line with 
this practice. 

At the heart of the new programme the difference between 
revolution and reform is blurred over. For revolutionanes there 
is no room for ambiguity on the capitalist state: it must be 
smashed before the transition to socialism can be begun. For 
reformists this state needs only to be modestly transformed 
and used for the benefit of all the “people”. The class charac- 
ter of the state (capitalist) and the class character of the 


_ revolution needed to smash it (proletarian) are obscured. The 


SP echo the reformists, not the revolutionaries, in thelr new 
programme: 

“To break the old power of the owners of the big compa- 
nies, institute a radical reallocation of incomes, and establish 
people’s power in everyday life, requires a decisive change in 
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the central political power apparatus of society, the state.” 

But what is the character of this “decisive change”? The 
programme calls for “the workers’ own democratic and decen- 
tralised state power”. But since it omits any mention of the 
basic Marxist proposition that the workers’ council (soviet) is 
the necessary form of proletarian power that must smash the 
state apparatus of the bourgeois state, its phrases about 
“change”, “people’s power” and so on, are indistinguishable 
from similar tired phrases that are common coin amongst left- 
reformists. | 

When they are mentioned, workers’ councils are seen solely 
as organs of administration under a future regime of “workers 
rule.” This allows the SP to downplay the revolutionary charac- 
ter of the transition at the level of state power. In this way they 
can draw closer to the left reformist vision of an essentially 
parliamentary road to socialism, if aided and abetted by popu- 
lar mobilisations. This elision is further compounded by advo- 
cating a “central national people’s assembly, parliament— 
[elected] by the people in free, general, and direct elections. ° 
The term “people”, in place of working class, is telling, but 
even worse, the SP present the idea of an elected chamber as 
in no way different from bourgeois parliaments. Rather, in the 
manner of all USFI programmes it presents the workers’ rule 
not as a regime of class dictatorship but as the “ideal” 
fulfillment of bourgeois democracy. So we find that all citizens, 
regardiess of class, will enjoy “full democratic rights and 
freedoms’. 

In the action programme also adopted at this Congress, the 
benign vision of the class conflict is extended into the concep- 
tion of the workers’ government. In the Leninist and Trotskyist 
tradition a revolutionary workers’ govemment bases itself on 
organisations that are seeking to destroy capitalism. A work- 
ers’ government has to try and arm the workers, to take the 
wealth of the capitalist class and disarm their repressive forces. 
The SP reduced the workers’ government’s ambition to the 
following: 

“ the labour movement must immediately seek collabo- 
ration with those popular forces that puts the population and 
the environment first. The goal must be to establish a com- 
mon govemment that defends and develops a good welfare 
according to the needs of the people and the surrounding 
environment.” 

Rather than smash and dissolve the forces of armed reac- 
tion through the use of workers’ councils and militia we are 
informed by the SP that: 

“Old loyalties and hierarchies, and the closedness in both 
(army and police—LRCl) these corpses, has to be broken by 
democratic reforms.” 

Tell that to the workers of Chile, who in 1973 paid with 
thousands of lives for the cruel illusion that “democratic re- 
forms” could tame capitalism. The military coup that ended 
the “democratic experiment” should remind all Marxists of the 
bankruptcy of the parliamentary road. The parliamentary iliu- 
sions held by the masses in Eastem Europe should not lead 
us to erase that lesson of history and adapt to reformism. It 
should rally us to ever greater efforts to break the masses 
from their illusions and keep the revolutionary banner aloft. 
That is what we did in the face of the SP leadership's new 
programme. 

All in all it was not a pleasant experience taking their pro. 
gramme into the general election campaign. On the one hanc 
it had no superiority over that of the LP, obscuring all the 
fundamental issues on which a revolutionary organisation just- 
fies its break with social democracy. On the other hand, tr 


reason that the SP always insists on standing its own candi- 
dates is that the social democrats are no different to the open 
bourgeois party that ruled between 1991 and this year! 

As its tumed out the election results for the SP were little 
short of disastrous, with a much reduced vote for their candi- 
dates as compared with 1991. It only managed to hold onto 
to one municipal seat. in truth our break with this blend of 
ultra-leftist prejudice and opportunist programme could not 
come soon enough. 


The last political fight we fought with the SP leadership was 
over what attitude revolutionaries should take to the referen- 
dum on entry into the EU. We had become convinced that the 
LRCI position of revolutionary abstention was correct. The big 
sectors of the bourgeoisie clearly want entry, but the working 
class does not always simply put a minus where the bosses 
put a plus. Opposition to entry comes from other bourgeois 
forces as well as parts of the labour movement and petit 
bourgeoisie. It is not true that outside the EU the Swedish 
working class has better prospects for prosecuting the class 
struggle than inside. A Swedish bourgeoisie deprived of fur- 
ther privileges of membership is just as likely to seek to 
maintain competitiveness against the EU member states by a 
more savage attack on the workers. 

The “No” campaign in Sweden was formed several years 
ago, drawing most of its members from the Left Party, the 
Greens and the small left groups. The left component of the 
campaign is quite strong and lays stress upcn tre social and 
economic disadvantages that come with me~xevsrip. There 
can be no denying that in Sweden, as in ci7é” countries, the 


implications of membership for budget ceric Sudiic spend- 
ing limits and fiscal conservatism wil! ~c-s2s¢ 27d with that 
the pressures to “reform” away mar, <° -~= sczc.al benefits 
for which Sweden has been famous =.- ~ 2” cut of the EU 


the working class has got to defenc <~<s= 227s. And it shows 
a touching faith in the bourgeois ¢ <=: == =.= 1at somehow 
these gains are any Safer in the ~2-725 °° cL” 
stay outside the EU. 

More worrying still, over tre 25° ~ 2727s tne opponents of 
entry have been joined by 1e<:--2: s 2-2 ~ :a-nghtists as well 
aS prominent representét.¢s °° “~= 222.4! democratic and 


oosses if they 





open bourgeois parties. The voice of the left “no 
drowned out. 

As they have grown, the bourgeois opponents of entry have 
sought, successfully, to exclude the left and the far right from 
the mainstream campaign. If the SP had any revolutionary 
aspirations they would at least have taken this as an opportu- 
nity to direct their campaign in the working class towards an 
unamibiguous revolutionary opposition to nationalism and for 
intemationalism. But no. In a new pamphlet for the referen- 
dum campaign the SP is still trying to worm its way back into 
the mainstream campaign. Faced with the argument that many 
companies would leave Sweden if they stayed outside the EU, 
the SP argue that: 

“Companies wanting to move abroad have to be made to 
understand that they thereby also leave their companies in 
the hands cf society. Faced with such a resolute direction, we 
are confice™t trat many entrepreneurs would prefer to stay.” 

Such @ co te and veiled threat to nationalise them - and 
only if the, s€co™me unpatnotic capitalists! Whether they choose 
to stay cr ¢4.¢. o* course, our answer is the same—workers’ 
contro! ars exo-ceation. 

Meanw™ =. caévoaign allies in the “No” campaign are 


" is being 


dealt wit? =cle . doitely. In addressing the issue of self- 
determinat 27 272 cre =U. the SP merely rebukes the allies 
for their “cce-s tea rationalist position”. No sharp intema- 
tionalist ercg-e7 ~< Ss put. No doubt, with effort, the SP can 
construct 4 ~7’< ‘vc_urded” nationalist opposition to the EU. 


There are no reasons for revolutionaries to stay in the SP. 
Long toutec 2s c7e of the stable parties in the USFI, it is 
stagnant ‘n sc.°2 é7c practice, propped up merely by state 
subsidies e7= 77€ “eértia of a politically bankrupt leadership. 
These leace’s “ave 10 belief in their project. They share the 
same “non séctaran” attitude to their own International; 
namely, tue. ~rotsxyism is not the only brand of authentic 
revolutionary oo it-cs. 

Breaking wit  2nis centnst outift is the best course of action 
for revoluticnares. And in breaking we can begin to help the 
Swedish werx.ng class prepare for the inevitable big battles 
that lie anead. Hand in hand with the LRCI sections in Europe 
and beyonc we are confident of success.— 
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